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PREFACE. 


THE place of Richard Jefferies as a naturalist is so 
well established that the editor of this volume presents 
it to the schools with no misgivings. 

“Wood Magic,” of which this book is an adaptation, 
is too extensive for the average school. It has been 
felt advisable to eliminate considerable matter of no 
direct bearing on the story, to change a few colloquial 
expressions, and to adapt the spelling to the usage of 
American schools. 

If the children learn to love the fields and to see 
more clearly and fully the beauties of nature, this 
edition will not have been published in vain. 


HK. J. K. 


WoRCESTER, MaAss., February 1, 1899. 
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LIFE OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


In the southern part of England, about seventy-five 
miles west of London, is the picturesque county of Wilt- 
shire. Its capital is Salisbury, renowned for the famous 
cathedral whose graceful spires rise over the plains and 
downs that have been the scenes of many stirring events 
in the history of England. Here the Romans in their 
world-conquest intrenched themselves, throwing up 
dikes, earthworks, and fortifications; the Druids built 
here their largest temples and perhaps for their religious 
services raised those gigantic pillars called in old Eng- 
lish “ Stonehenge,” or hanging stones, links between the 
historic past and the present. Centuries later the 
Britons were overthrown here by the West-Saxons, 
whose king, Cymric, took possession of the land. 

In the midst of this historic county Richard Jefferies 
was born, Noy. 6, 1848, near Swindon Hill, ‘“‘ whence 
stretches away,” says Walter Besant, “the great ex- 
panse of downs which nobody ever seems to visit ; the 
treasure-land of monuments built by a people passed 
away —not our ancestors at all. This is the country 


over which the feet of Richard Jefferies loved to roam, 
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never weary of their wandering. On the slopes of these 
green hills he has measured the ramparts of the ancient 
fortress; lying on the turf he has watched the hawk 
in the air; among these fields he has sat for hours 
motionless and patient, until the creatures thought him 
a statue and played their pranks before him without 
fear. In these hedges he has peered and searched and 
watched ; in these woods and in these fields and on these 
hillsides he has seen in a single evening’s walk more 
things of wonder and beauty than one of us poor pur- 
blind city creatures can discern in the whole of the six 
weeks which we yearly give up to nature and to fresh 
aL 

His father cultivated a small farm, and, having an 
intense love for nature, taught the boy trudging along 
by his plough to observe and note every incident of their 
daily walks. The cloud in the sky, the fish in the brook, 
the hare in the field, the bird on the tree-top, the blos- 
som on the wheat-stalk, all were alike objects of interest 
to the young naturalist. He opened the book of nature 
and his wonderful memory stored up the facts that lie 
therein. He saw wonders that elude the eye of the 
average wayfarer; he heard notes that fell on no ear 
save his own ; he felt in the passing wind the touch of 
a force that awakened every fibre of his being. Such 
was the boy who was destined to shed lustre on his 
native land and to share with Thoreau and Gilbert 
White the affection of 


Him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms. 
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«In appearance,” says his biographer, ‘‘ Richard Jefferies 
was very tall—over six feet. He was always thin. 
At the age of seventeen his friends feared that he would 
go into a decline, which was happily averted, perhaps 
through his love for the open air. His hair was dark 
brown; his beard was brown with a shade of auburn; 
his forehead both high and broad; his features strongly 
marked; his nose long, clear, and straight; his lower lip 
thick; his eyebrows distinguished by the meditative 
droop; his complexion was fair, with very little color. 
The most remarkable feature in his face was his large 
and clear blue eye; it was so full that it ought to have 
been short-sighted, yet his sight was far as well as keen. 
His face was full of thought; he walked with somewhat 
noiseless tread and a rapid stride. He never carried an 
umbrella or wore a greatcoat, nor, except in very cold 
weather, did he wear gloves. 

«He had great powers of endurance in walking, but 
his physical strength was never great. In manner, as 
_ has been already stated, he was always reserved; at this 
time so much so as to appear morose to those who knew 
him but slightly. He made few friends. Indeed, all 
through life he made fewer friends than any other man. 
This was really because, for choice, he always lived as 
much in the country as possible, and partly because he 
had no sympathy with the ordinary pursuits of men. 
He could not endure the profitless talk of man, while 
Nature was willing to break her silence for him alone 
among the hills and in the woods.” | 

Jefferies’s education was obtained in the local schools 
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and was of a most elementary character, but he was an 
omnivorous reader. He devoured eagerly everything 
he could get hold of — fiction, history, and science. He 
desired to be a man of letters, and at an early age he 
entered journalism, becoming a reporter for a local paper. 
To show how earnestly he began his work, we may quote 
from his own words: “I visit every place I have to refer 
to, copy inscriptions, listen to legends, examine antiq- 
uities, measure this, estimate that; and a thousand 
other employments essential to a correct account take 
up my time. The walking I can do is something beyond 
belief. To give an instance. There is a book, published 
some twenty years ago, founded on a local legend. This 
I wanted, and have actually been to ten different houses 
in search of it; that is, have had a good fifty miles’ 
walk, and as yet all in vain. However, I think I am 
on the right scent now and believe I shall get it. 
“This neighborhood is a mine for an antiquary. I 
was given to understand at school that in ancient days 
Britain was a waste — uninhabited, rude, and savage. 
I find this is a mistake. I see traces of former habita- 
tion, and former generations, in all directions. There, 
Roman coins ; here, British arrowheads, tumuli,.camps 
—in short, the country, if I may use the expression, 
seems alive with the dead. I am inclined to believe 
that this part of North Wilts, at least, was as thickly 
inhabited of yore as it is now, the difference being only 
in the spots inhabited having been exchanged for others 
more adapted to the wants of the times. I do not 
believe these sweeping assertions as to the barbarous 
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state of our ancestors. ‘The more I study the matter, 
the more absurd and unfounded appear the notions 
popularly received.” | 

At the age of twenty-four he wrote a letter to the 
London Times on “The Wiltshire Laborer.” It was a 
remarkable contribution to the agricultural discussion 
pending at that time. His information was exact, his 
style virile, and the Zimes used the letter as the basis of 
a leading editorial. Jefferies now believed a brilliant 
future was secured to him. Leaving the world of 
nature he knew so well, the hedgerow, the copse, the 
haunt of the fox, the nest of the thrush, he attempted 
to become a novelist. His efforts met with little suc- 
cess. Publishers declined lis manuscripts. In sketches 
and short stories, however, he was more successful, and 
he earned a meagre living from his contributions to 
magazines and newspapers. 

In 1887 «The Game Keeper at Home” appeared in 
the Pall Mall Gazette, and the people of England awoke 
to the fact that a new artist had arisen to paint the 
splendid coloring of rural life. 


Touched by his hand, the wayside weed 
Becomes a flower: the lowliest reed 
Beside the stream 
Is clothed with beauty ; gorse and grass 
And heather where his footsteps pass 
The brighter seem. 


From this time Jefferies devoted himself to the field 
wherein lay for him undying fame. He sought out the 
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secrets of nature and told in a simple way what he 
found. Says Besant :— 

«As for his personal habits, Jefferies was extremely 
simple and regular, even methodical. He breakfasted 
always at eight o’clock, often on nothing but dry toast 
and tea. After breakfast he went to his study, where 
he remained writing until half-past eleven. At that 
hour he always went out, whatever the weather and in 
all seasons, and walked until one o’clock. This morning 
walk was an absolute necessity for him. At one o’clock 
he returned and took an early dinner, which was his 
only substantial meal. His tastes were simple. At 
three o’clock he went for another walk, coming home 
at half-past four. He thus walked for three hours every 
day, which for a quick walker gives a distance of twelve 
miles — a very good allowance of fresh air. He worked 
again in his study until half-past eight, when he com- 
monly finished work for the day. His note-books, filled 
with observations, remarks, ideas, hints, he carried about 
during his walks, and while he was always watching the 
infinite wealth and-variety of nature, the multitudinous 
forms of life, he was always noting down what he saw. 
To read these note-books is like reading an unclassified 
index to the works of nature.” 

Twelve years ago, when “The Game Keeper at 
Home” appeared, appreciative listeners to the songs of 
the rivers and brooks and birds were comparatively few; 
to-day the world listens to a note from the woodland. 
Quickly following this work appeared his unrivalled 
sketches, « Wild Life in a Southern County,” “The 
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Amateur Poacher,” “Round about a Great Estate,” 
«‘ Hodge and His Masters,” “* Wood Magic,” and « Nature 
near London.” In these books we enjoy a wonderfully 
vivid picture of country life ; here are presented to us 
not only the hills, dales, ravines, and downs, but also 
the rustic society of rural England, the bailiff and the 
squire, the farmer haymaking in the field, the parson 
worshipping in the village church. 

Sad to relate, in the midst of his successes, the 
shadows began to gather. His writings earned him the 
barest existence, disease began to rack his system, and 
his little family felt at times the pangs of hunger. 
« Three great giants are against me,” he wrote, ‘“ Disease, 
Despair, and Poverty.” He redoubled his efforts to earn 
a competency. While his body was in the throes of the 
direst pain he produced some of his most cheerful and 
inspiring articles. ‘The Pageant of Summer,” a work 
full of the bright sunshine and coloring of inspiration 
and hope, was produced while the mysterious wasting 
disease racked his body. As he himself writes: «I 
can compare it to nothing but the flame of a small spirit 
lamp, continually burning within me. Sometimes it 
seems like a rat, always gnaw, gnaw, night and day. If 
I wrote a volume I could not describe this terrible, 
scorching pain. I received letters from New Zealand, 
from the United States, even from the Islands of the 
Pacific, from people who have read my writings. It 
seems so strange that I should read these letters, and 
yet all the time to be writing in agony.” With the hope 
of stemming the progress of the disease, he was removed 
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to Goring, where he could watch the ships and hear the 
waves breaking on the shore. But the change brought 
no relief, and on Sunday, August 14, 1887, Richard 
Jefferies passed away at the early age of thirty-nine. 

Like so many men of genius before him, he died in 
poverty and distress. His death awakened the full 
appreciation of the genius of his work, for which he had 
sought in vain during his life. It is perhaps true that 
Jefferies cannot rival Grant Allen as a scientist, nor 
Gilbert White as a naturalist, and there is a marked 
difference between him and the stern philosopher on 
the banks of Lake Walden ; but “the greatest of them 
all,” says Walter Besant, “is Jefferies. No one before 
him has so lived among the fields; no one has heard so 
clearly the song of the flowers and the weeds and the 
blades of grass. The million million blades of grass 
_ spoke to Jefferies as the Oak of Dodona spoke through 
its thousand leaves. When he went home he sat down 
and was inspired to translate that language, and to tell 
the world what the grass says and sings to him who can 
hear. If all the rest of the literature of this day prove 
ephemeral and is doomed to swift oblivion, the work of 
Jefferies shall not perish. Our fashions change, and 
the things of which we write become old and pass away. 
But the everlasting hills abide, and the meadows still 
lie green and flowery, and the roses and wild honey- 
suckle still blossom in the hedge. And those who have 
written of these are so few, and their words are so 
precious, that they shall not pass away so long as their 
tongue endureth to be spoken and to be read.” 


SIR BEVIS. 


SIR BEVIS AND THE WEASEL. 


ONE morning little “Sir Bevis” (such was his pet 
name) thought he would explore the neighborhood. As 
he passed the cart-house something moved in the long 
grass under the wall. It was a weasel caught in a gin. 

The trap had been set by the side of a drain for rats, 
and the weasel coming out, or perhaps frightened by 
footsteps, and hastening carelessly, had been trapped. 
Bevis, biting his apple, looked at the weasel, and the 
weasel said: “Sir Bevis, please let me out, this gin 
hurts me so; the teeth are very sharp and the spring is 
very strong, and the tar-cord is very stout, so that I 
cannot break it. See how the iron has skinned my leg 
and taken off the fur, and I am in such pain. Do 
please let me go before the ploughboy comes, or he 
will hit me with a stick, or smash me with a stone, or 
put his iron-shod heel on me; and I have been a very 
good weasel, Bevis. I have been catching the horrid 
rats that eat the barley meal put for the pigs. Oh, let 
me out, the gin hurts me so!” 

Bevis put his foot on the spring and was pressing it 
down, and the weasel thought he was already free, and 
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looked across at the wood-pile under which he meant to 
hide, when Bevis heard a little squeak close to his head, 
and looked up and saw a mouse under the eaves of the 
cart-house, peeping forth from a tiny crevice where the 
mortar had fallen from between the stones of the wall. 

«Bevis, Bevis!” said the mouse, “don’t you do it 
—don’t you let that weasel go! He is a very wicked 
weasel, and his teeth are much sharper than that gin. He 
does not kill the rats, because he is afraid of them’ (un- 
less he can assassinate one in his sleep), but he murdered 
my wife and sucked her blood, and her body, all dry and 
withered, is up in the beam there, if you will get a 
ladder and look. And he killed all my little mice and 
made me very unhappy, and I shall never be able to 
get another wife to live with me in this cart-house while 
he isabout. There is no way we can get away from him. — 
If we go out into the field he follows us there, and if 
we go into the sheds he comes after us there, and he 
is a cruel beast, that wicked weasel. You know you 
ate the partridge’s eggs,” added the mouse, speaking 
to the weasel. | 

‘Tt is all false,” said the weasel. “ But it is true 
that you ate the wheat out of the ears in the wheat- 
rick, and you know what was the consequence. If that 
little bit of wheat you ate had been thrashed, and 
ground and baked, and made into bread, then that 
poor girl would have had a crust to eat, and would not 
have jumped into the river, and she would have had a 
son, and he would have been a great man and fought 
battles, just as Bevis does with his brazen cannon, and won 
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great victories, and been the pride of all the nation. But 
you ate those particular grains of wheat that were meant 
to do all this, you wicked little mouse ! Besides, you ran 
across the bed one night and frightened Bevis’s mother.” 

‘But I did not mean to,” said the mouse; ‘and 
you did mean to kill my wife, and you ate the par- 
tridge’s eggs.” 

« And a very good thing I did,” said the weasel. 
“Do you know what would have happened, if I had 
not taken them? I did it all for good, and with the 
best intentions. For if I had left the eggs one more 
day, there was a man who meant to have stolen them 
all but one, which he meant to have left to deceive the 
keeper. If he had stolen them, he would have been 
caught, for the keeper was watching for him all the 
time, and he would have been put to prison, and his 
children would have been hungry. So I ate the eggs, 
and especially I ate every bit of the one the man 
meant to have left.” 

« And why were you so particular about eating that 
ego?” asked Bevis. 

«« Because,” said the weasel, ‘if that egg had come 
to a partridge chick, and the chick had lived till the 
shooting time came, then the sportsman and his brother, 
when they came round, would have started it out of the 
stubble, and the shot from the gun of the younger would 
have accidentally killed the elder, and people would 
have thought it was done to murder him for the sake 
of the inheritance.” 

«« Now, is this true?” said Bevis. 
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“Yes, it is; and I killed the mouse’s wife also for 
the best of reasons.” | 

“You horrid wretch !” cried the mouse. 

Just then Bevis caught sight of the colt that had 
come up beside his mother, the cart mare, to the fence; 
and thinking that he would go and try and stroke the 
pretty creature, Bevis started forward, forgetting all 
about the weasel and the mouse. As he started he 
pressed the spring down, and in an instant the weasel 
was out and had hobbled across to the wood-pile. 
‘When the mouse saw this, he gave a little squeak of 
terror and ran back to his hiding place. 

But when Bevis put out his hand to stroke the colt, 
the colt started back, so he picked up a stick and 
threw it at him. Then he took another stick and 
hunted the hens round and round the ricks to make | 
them lay their eggs faster, as it is well known that 
is the best way. The hens clucked and raced, and 
Bevis raced after and shouted. Near him flew an enor- 
mous humble-bee, so huge that when it stayed to suck — 
a cowslip, the cowslip was bent down with its weight. — 
Bevis walked after the giant humble-bee and watched — 
it take the honey from several cowslips; then he saw 
a stone standing in the field; it was not upright, but 
leaned to one side; yet it was almost as tall as he was. 
He went to the stone and looked all round it, and got - 
up on it and sat still a minute, and while he was there — 
a cuckoo came by so close that he jumped off to run 
after it. But the cuckoo flew fast, and began to call 
Cuckoo!” and it was no use to chase him. 
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When Bevis stopped and looked about he was ina 
hollow like a big salad bowl, only all grass, and he 
could see nothing but the grass and cowslips all round 
him —no hedges —and the sky overhead. He began 
to dance and sing with delight at such a curious place, 
and when he paused the lark was on again, and not 
very far this time. There he was, rising gradually, 
singing as he went. Bevis ran up the side of the 
hollow towards the lark and saw a hedge cut and 
cropped low and over it a wheat-field. He watched 
the lark sing, sing, sing, up into the sky, and then he 
thought he would go and find his nest, as he remem- 
bered the ploughboy had told him larks made their 
nests on the ground among the corn. 

He ran to the low hedge, but though it was low it 
was very thorny, and while he was trying to find a 
place to get through, he looked over and spied a hare 
crouched in the rough grass, just under the hedge 
between it and the wheat. The hare was lying on 
the ground; she did not move, though she saw Bevis, 
and when he looked closer he saw that her big eyes 
were full of tears. She was erying very bitterly, all 
by herself, while the sun was shining so brightly, and 
the wind blowing so sweetly, and the flowers smell- 
ing so pleasantly, and the lark sing, sing, singing 
overhead. 

“Oh! dear,” said Bevis, so eager and so sorry that 
he pushed against the hedge and did not notice that 
a thorn was pricking his arm: “What is the matter?” 
But the hare was so miserable she would not answer 
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him at first, till he coaxed her nicely. Then she said: 
“ Bevis, Bevis, little Sir Bevis, do you know what you 
have done?” : 

‘¢ No,” said Bevis, “I can’t think: was it I?” 

« Yes, it was you; you let the weasel loose when he 
was caught in the gin.” 

“Did I?” said Bevis; “I have quite forgotten it.” 

“ But you did it,” said the hare, “and now the weasel 
has killed my son, the leveret, while he was sleeping, 
and sucked his blood, and I am so miserable; I do not 
care to run away any more.” Then the hare began to 
weep bitterly again, till Bevis did not know what to do 
to comfort her. 

‘Perhaps the weasel only killed the leveret for your 
good,” he said presently. 

“What!” cried the hare, putting her forefeet down 
hard, and stamping with indignation. “That is what 
the wicked old wretch told you, did he not, about the 
mouse and the partridge’s eggs? Cannot you see that 
it is all a pack of hes? But I do not wonder that he 
deceives you, dear, since he has deceived the world for 
so long. Let me tell you, Sir Bevis, the weasel is the 
wickedest and most dreadful creature that lives, and, 
above all things, he is so cunning he can make people 
believe anything he chooses, and he has succeeded in 
making fools of us all—every one. 

“There is not one of all the animals in the hedge, 
nor one of the birds in the trees, that he has not 
cheated. He is so very, very cunning, and his talk 
is so soft and smooth. Do you please take care, Sir 
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Bevis, or perhaps he may deceive you, as he deceived 
the fox. Why, do you know, he has made the people 
believe that his crimes are committed by the fox, who, 
consequently, bears all the disgrace; and not only that, 
but he has spread it abroad that the fox is the most 
cunning of all, in order that he may not be suspected 
of being as clever as he is. I dare say the weasel will 
have me some day, and I do not care if he does, now 
my leveret is dead; and very soon his poor bones will 
be picked clean by the ants, and after the corn is car- 
ried the plough will bury them.” 

Bevis was terribly distressed at the hare’s story, 
and showed such indignation against the weasel, and 
stamped his little foot so hard, knitting his brow, that 
the hare was somewhat appeased and began to explain 
all about it. 

“Of course you did not know, dear,” she said, ‘‘ when 
you stepped on the spring of the gin, what trouble 
we had had to get him into the trap. For we had 
all suffered so long from his cruelty, that we had all 
agreed at last to try and put an end to it. The trees 
could not bear to stand still and see it go on under 
them, yet they could not move. The earth could not 
bear to feel him running about on his bloodthirsty busi- 
ness through the holes the rabbits had made. The 
erass hated to feel him pushing through, for it had so 
often been stained with the blood that he had shed. 
So we all took counsel together, and I carried the 
messages, dear, from the oak, where you slept, to the 
ash and the elm, and to the earth in the corner where 
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the rabbits live; and the birds came up into the oak 
and gave their adherence, every one ; and the fox, too, 
though he did not come himself, for he is too cunning 
to commit himself till he knows which way the wind 
is going to blow, sent word of his high approval. 

«Thus we were all prepared to act against that 
midnight assassin, the weasel, but we could not begin. 
The trees could not move, the earth could not wag a 
step, the grass could do nothing, and so it went on for 
some months, during all which time the weasel was 
busy with his wickedness, till at last the bailiff set the 
gin for the rat by the cart-house. Then the fox came 
out by day — contrary to his custom, for he likes a nap 
—and went to a spot where he knew a rabbit sat in 
the grass; and he hunted the poor rabbit (it was very 
good sport to see—I do not like rabbits) till he had 
driven him across the ditch where the weasel was. 
Then the fox stopped and hid himself in the furze; 
and the weasel, first looking round to see that no one 
was near, stole after the rabbit. Now the rabbit knew 
that the fox was about, and therefore he was afraid to 
run across the open field; all he could do was to go 
down the hedge towards the garden. 

“Everything was going on well, and we sent word 
to the rat to warn him against the gin — we did not 
like the rat, but we did not want the gin thrown — 
don’t you see, dear? But when the rabbit had gone 
halfway down the hedge and was close to the garden, 
he became afraid to venture any nearer your house, 
Bevis. Still the weasel crept after him and presently 
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drove him almost up to your sycamore tree. Then the 
rabbit did not know what to do; for if he went forward 
the people in the house might see him and bring out 
the gun, and if he turned back the weasel would have 
him, and if he ran out into the field the fox would be 
there and he could not climb up a tree. He stopped 
still, trying to think, till the weasel came so near he could 
smell the rabbit’s blood, and then, in his terror, the rabbit 
darted out from the hedge and into the ditch of your haha 
wall, under where the beehives are. ‘There he saw a 
dry drain and hopped into it, forgetting in his fright 
that he might not be able to get out at the other end. 

“¢ The weasel thought he had now got him safe, and 
was just going to rush across and follow, when an ant 
spoke to him from the trunk of a tree it was climbing. 
The ant said the fox had asked him yesterday to watch, 
and if the weasel came that way, to warn him that 
there was a plot laid for his life and not to be too 
venturesome. ‘This was a piece of the same double- 
faced ways the fox has been notorious for these many 
years past. No one hates the weasel so much as the 
fox, but he said to himself: ‘The weasel is so cunning 
that even if he is caught he is sure to find some way 
to get free, and then he will perhaps discover that I 
had a hand in it and will turn round on me and spoil 
some of my schemes out of spite. Besides, I don’t see 
why I should take much interest in the hare or the 
mouse.’ So, though he hunted the rabbit for us, yet 
he sent the weasel this message to take care and mind 
and not be too bold. 
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«When the weasel heard this, he stopped and thought 
to himself that it was rather dangerous to go so near a 
house, almost under it ; and yet he could not help lick- 
ing his mouth as he remembered the sweet scent of the 
rabbit’s blood. But he was so very, very cunning that 
he thought to himself the rabbit would be obliged to 
come out again presently and would be sure to come 
up the hedge if he did not see the weasel. So the 
weasel turned round to go up the hedge, and we were 
all in anxiety lest the scheme should miscarry. But as 
the weasel was going under the elm, the elm dropped 
a large dead branch, and as it came crashing down, it 
fell so near the weasel as to pinch his foot, and, hearing 
another branch go crack, he lost his presence of mind, 
turned back again, and darted across the corner into 
the drain. ‘There the scent of the rabbit was so strong 
he could not help but follow it, and in a moment or 
two he saw the poor creature crouched at the end 
where he could not pass. 

‘The weasel bounded forward, when the earth 
squeezed out a stone, and the stone fell between the 
weasel and the rabbit. Before he could tell what to 
do, the earth squeezed out another stone behind him 
and he was caught and could neither go forward nor 
backward. Now we thought we had got him and that 
he must starve to death. As for the rabbit, when the 
stone fell down it left a hole above, up which he scram- 
bled into the cow-yard and there hid himself behind a 
bunch of nettles till night, when he escaped into the 
field. 
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«¢ Meantime the weasel in a dreadful fright was walk- 
ing to and fro in his narrow prison, gnashing his teeth 
with rage and terror, and calling to all the animals 
and birds and insects and even to the mole (whom he 
despised most of all) to help him out. He promised to 
be the nicest, kindest weasel that ever was known; but 
it was no use, for they were all in the secret, and over- 
joyed to see him on the point of perishing. There he had 
to stay, and though he scratched and scratched he could 
not make any hole through the solid stone, and by and 
by he got weaker and he began to die. While he was 
dying the rat came and peeped down at him through a 
chink and laughed and said: ‘ What is the use of all 
your cunning, you coward? If you had been bold like 
me, you would never have got into this scrape, by being 
afraid of a dead branch of a tree because it pinched 
your foot. I should have run by quickly. You area 
silly, foolish, blind sort of creature; could you not see 
that all the things had agreed to deceive you?’ 

*¢ At this the weasel was so wroth it woke him up 
from his dying, and he returned the taunt and said: 
‘Rat, you are by far the silliest to help the hare and 
the mouse; it is true they sent you a message about 
the gin, but that was not for love of you, I am sure, 
and I can’t think why they should send it; but you 
may depend it is some trick, and very likely the gin is 
not where they said at all, but in another place, and 
you will walk into it when you are not thinking, and 
then you will curse the hare and the mouse.’ 

«¢ Ah,’ said the rat, ‘that sounds like reason; you 
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are right, the hare and the mouse are going to play me 
a trick. But I will spite them, I will let you out.’ 

“¢ Will you?’ said the weasel, starting up and feel- 
ing almost strong again. ‘But you can’t; these stones 
are so thick you cannot move them, nor scratch through 
them, nor raise them; no, you cannot let me out.’ 

«Oh, yes, I can,’ said the rat; ‘I know a way to 
move the biggest stones, and if you can only wait a 
day or two I will make this chink large enough for you 
to come up.’ 

“6s A day or two,’ said the weasel in despair; ‘why, 
I am nearly dead now with hunger.’ 

«+ Well, then,’ said the rat, ‘gnaw your own tail’; 
and off he went laughing at the joke. The miserable 
weasel cried and sniffed and sniffed and cried, till by 
and by he heard the rat come back and begin to scratch 
outside. Presently the rat stopped and was going away 
again, when the weasel begged and prayed him not to 
leave him to die there in the dark. 

“+ Very well,’ said the rat, ‘I will send the cricket 
to sing to you. Inaday or two you will see the chink 
get bigger, and meantime you can eat your tail; and 
as you will get very thin you will be able to creep 
through a very small hole and get out all the quicker. 
Ha! ha! As for me, I am going to have a capital 
dinner from Pan’s dish, for he has fallen asleep in his 
tub.’ 

“So the weasel was left to himself, and though he 
watched and watched he could not see the chink open 
in the least, and he got so dreadfully hungry that at 
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last, after sucking his paws, he was obliged to bring his 
tail round and begin to gnaw it a little bit. The pain 
was dreadful, but he could not help himself, he was 
obliged to do it or die. In the evening the cricket 
came, as the rat had promised, to the top of the chink, 
and at once began to sing. He sang all about the lady 
ericket with whom he was in love, and then about the 
beautiful stars that were shining in the sky, and how 
nice it was to be a cricket, for the crickets were by 
far the most handsome and clever of all creatures, and 
everybody would like to be a cricket if one could. 

«Thus he kept on the livelong night, and all about 
himself; and his chirp, chirp, chirp filled the weasel’s 
prison with such a noise that the wretched thing could 
not sleep. He kept asking the cricket to tell him if 
the rat had really done anything to enlarge the chink; 
but the cricket was too busy to answer him till the 
dawn, and then, having finished his song, he found time 
to attend to the weasel. 

“¢ You have been very rude,’ he said, ‘to keep on 
talking while I was singing, but I suppose, as you are 
only an ignorant weasel, you do not understand good 
manners, and therefore I will condescend so far as to 
inform you of the measures taken by my noble friend, 
the rat, to get you out. If you were not so extremely 
ignorant and stupid, you would guess what he has done.’ 

*¢ Now all this was very bitter to the weasel, who had 
always thought he knew everything, —to be insulted 
by a cricket; still he begged to be told what it was. 
‘The rat,’ went on the cricket, ‘has brought a little 
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piece from a fungus, and has scratched a hole beside 
the stone and put it in there. Now, when this begins 
to grow and the fungus pushes up, it will move the 
stone and open a chink. In this way I have seen my 
lord, the rat, heave up the heaviest paving stones and 
make a road for himself. Now are you not stupid?’ 
Then the cricket went home to bed. 

‘All day long the miserable weasel lay on the floor 
of his prison, driven every now and then to gnaw his 
tail till he squeaked with the pain. The only thing 
that kept him from despair was the hope of the revenge 
he would have, if ever he did get out, on those who had 
laid the trap for him. For hours he lay insensible, and 
only woke up when the rat looked down the chink and 
asked him, with a jolly chuckle, how his tail tasted, 
and then went off without waiting for an answer. Then 
the cricket came again, and taking not the least notice 
of the prisoner, sang all night. 

“In the morning the weasel looked up and saw that 
the chink had really opened. He crawled to it; he was 
so faint he could not walk, so he had to crawl over the 
floor, which was all red with his own blood. The fun- 
gus, a thick, yellowish-green thing, like a very large 
and unwholesome mushroom, was growing fast, so fast 
he could see it move, and very slowly it shoved and 
lifted up the stone. The chink was now so far open 
that in his thin, emaciated state the weasel could have 
got through; but he was so weak he could not climb 
up. He called to the rat, and the rat came and tried 
to reach him, but it was just a little too far down. 
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«¢¢Tf I only had something to drink,’ said the weasel, 
‘only one drop of water, I think I could do it, but I 
am faint from thirst.’ 

‘Off ran the rat to see what he could do, and as he 
passed the tub where Pan lived he saw a bowl of water 
just pumped for the spaniel. The bowl was of wood 
with a projecting handle — not a ring to put the fingers 
through, but merely a short straight handle. He went 
round to the other side of the tub in which Pan was 
dozing and began to scratch. Directly Pan heard the 
scratching : — 

“¢Ho! ho!’ said he, ‘that’s that abominable rat . 
that steals my food’; and he darted out, and in his tre- 
mendous hurry his chain caught the handle of the 
bowl, just as the rat had hoped it would. Over went 
the bowl, and all the water was spilt, but the rat, the 
instant he heard Pan coming, had slipped away back 
to the weasel. 

«¢ When Pan was tired of looking where he had heard 
the scratching, he went back to take a lap, but found 
the bowl upset, and that all the water had run down the 
drain. As he was very thirsty after gnawing a salt 
bacon-bone, he set up a barking, and the dairymaid 
ran out, thinking it was a beggar, and began to abuse 
him for being so clumsy as to knock over his bowl. 
Pan barked all the louder, so she hit him with the 
handle of her broom, and he went howling into his tub. 
He vowed vengeance against the rat, but that did not 
satisfy his thirst. 

“¢ Meantime the water had run along the drain, and 
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though the fungus greedily sucked up most of it, the 
weasel had a good drink. After that he felt better, 
and he climbed up the chink, squeezing through and 
dragging his raw tail behind him, till he nearly reached 
the top. But there it was still a little tight, and he 
could not manage to push through, not having strength 
enough left. He felt himself slipping back again, and 
called on the rat to save him. The rat without cere- 
mony leant down the chink and caught hold of his ear 
with his teeth, and snipped it so tight he bit it right 
through, but he dragged the weasel out. 

“¢ There he lay a long time, half dead and exhausted, 
under a dock leaf which hid him from view. ‘The rat 
began to think that the weasel would die after all, so 
he came and said: ‘ Wake up, coward, and come with 
me into the cart-house; there is a very nice warm hole 
there, and I will tell you something; if you stay here 
very likely the bailiff may see you, and if Pan should 
be let loose he will sniff you out in a second.’ So the 
weasel, with very great difficulty, dragged himself into 
the cart-house, and found shelter in the hole. 

‘“‘ Now the rat, though he had helped the weasel, did 
not half like him, for he was afraid to go to sleep while 
the weasel was about, lest his guest should fasten on his 
throat, for he knew he was treacherous to the last degree. 
He cast about in his mind how to get rid of him and 
at the same time to serve his own purpose. By and by 
he said that there was a mouse in the cart-house who 
had a very plump wife and two fat little mice. At this 
the weasel pricked up his ears, for he was so terribly 
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hungry, and sat up and asked where they were. The 
rat said the wife and the children were up in the beam; 
the wood had rotted, and they had a hole there, but he 
was afraid the mouse himself was away from home just 
then, most likely in the corn-bin, where the barley meal 
for the pigs was kept. 

“6s Never mind,’ said the weasel eagerly, ‘the wife 
and the baby mice will do very well’; and up he started 
and climbed through the rat’s hole in the wall to the 
roof, and then into the hole in the beam, where he had 
a good meal on the mice. Now the rat hated this mouse 
because he lived so near and helped himself to so much 
food, and being so much smaller, he could get about 
inside the house where you live, Bevis, without being 
seen, and so got very fat and made the rat jealous. 
He thought, too, that when the weasel had eaten the 
wife and the babies he would be strong enough to 
go away. Presently the weasel came down from his 
meal and looked so fierce and savage that the rat, strong 
as he was, was still more anxious to get rid of him as 
quickly as possible. 

“He told the weasel that there was a way by which 
he could get to the corn-bin without the least danger, 
though it was close to the house, and there he would be 
certain to find the mouse himself. At this the weasel 
was so excited he could hardly wait to be shown the 
way, and asked the rat to put him in the road directly; 
he was so hungry he did not care what he did. With- 
out delay the rat took him to the mouth of the hole, 
and told him to stay there and listen a minute to be sure 
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that no one was coming. If he could not hear any foot- 
steps, all he had to do was to rush across the road there, 
only two or three yards, to the rough grass, the dande- 
lions, and the docks opposite. Just there, there was 
an iron grating made in the wall of the house to let in 
the air and keep the rats out; but one of the bars had 
rusted off and was broken, and that was the mouse’s 
track to the corn-bin. | 

« The weasel put out his head, glanced round, saw no 
one, and without waiting to listen rushed out into the 
roadway. In an instant the rat pushed against a small 
piece of loose stone, which he kept for the purpose, and 
it fell down and shut up the mouth of his hole. As the 
weasel was running across the roadway suddenly one of 
the laborers came round the corner with a bucket of food 
for the pigs. Frightened beyond measure, the weasel 
hastened back to the rat’s hole, but could not get in 
because of the stone. Not knowing what to do, he ran 
round the cart-house, where there was some grass under 
the wall, with the man coming close behind him. Now 
it was just there that the bailiff had set the gin for the 
rat, near the mouth of the drain, but the rat knew all 
about it and used the other hole. 

«The grass, knowing that we wished to drive the 
weasel that way into the gin, had tried to grow faster 
and hide the trap, but could not get on very well be- 
cause the weather was so dry. But that morning, when 
_ the rat upset Pan’s bowl of water, and it ran down the 
drain, some part of it reached the roots of the grass and 
moistened them, then the grass shot up quickly and quite 
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hid the trap, except one little piece. Now, seeing the 
weasel rushing along in his fright, the grass was greatly 
excited, but did not know what to do to hide this part, 
so the grass whispered to his friend the wind to come 
to his help. 

“This the wind was very ready to do, for this reason 
—he hated to smell the decaying carcases of the poor 
creatures the weasel killed and left to rot and to taint 
the air, so that it quite spoilt his morning ramble over 
the fields. With a puff the wind came along and blew 
a dead leaf, one of last year’s leaves, over the trap, and 
so hid it completely. 

‘The weasel saw the mouth of the drain, and think- 
ing to be safe in a minute darted at it, and was snapped 
up by the gin. The sudden shock deprived him of sense 
or motion, and well for him it did, for had he squeaked 
or moved ever so little the man with the bucket must 
have seen or heard him. After a time he came to him- 
self, and again began to beg the rat to help him; but 
the rat, having had his revenge on the mouse, did not 
much care to trouble about it, and, besides, he remem- 
bered how very wolfish and fierce the weasel had looked 
at him when in his hole. At least he thought he would 
have a night’s sleep in comfort first, for he had been 
afraid to sleep a wink with the weasel so near. Now 
the weasel was in the gin he could have a nap. 

« All night long the weasel was in the gin, and to a 
certainty he would have been seen—for the bailiff would 
have been sure to come and look at his trap — but if you 
remember, Bevis, dear, that was the very day you were 
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lost (while asleep under the oak), and everything was 
confusion, and the gin was forgotten. Well, in the 
morning the weasel begged so piteously of the rat to 
help him again, that the rat began to think he would, 
now he had had a good sleep, when just as he was peep- 
ing out along you came, Bevis, dear, and found the 
weasel in the gin. 

“¢ Now, I dare say you remember the talk you had with 
the weasel, and what the mouse said; well, the rat was 
listening all the while, and he heard the weasel say to 
you that he always killed the rats. ‘Aha!’ thought the 
rat, ‘catch me helping you again, sir;’ and the weasel 
heard him say it. So when you stepped on the spring 
and loosed the weasel, he did not dare go into the 
drain, knowing that the rat (while awake) was stronger 
than he, but hobbled as well as he could across to the 
wood-pile. ‘There he stopped, exhausted, and stiff from 
his wounds. Meantime the rat deliberated how best he 
could drive the treacherous weasel away from the place. 

“At night, accordingly, he cautiously left his hole 
and went across to the tub where Pan was sleeping, 
curled up comfortably within. The end of Pan’s chain, 
where it was fastened to the staple outside the tub, was 
not of iron, but tar-cord. The last link had been broken, 
and it was therefore tied in this manner. The rat easily 
gnawed through the tar-cord, and then slipped back to 
his hole to await events. About the middle of the night, 
when the weasel had rested and began to stir out, Pan 
woke up, and seeing that it was light, stepped out to 
bay at the moon. He immediately found that his chain 
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was undone, and rushed about to try and find some water, 
being very thirsty. He had not gone very far before he 
smelt the weasel and instantly began to chase him. The 
weasel, however, slipped under a fagot, and so across 
and under the wood-pile, where he was safe; but he was 
so alarmed that presently he crept out the other side, 
and round by the pig-sty, and so past the stable to the 
rick-yard, and then into the hedge, and he never stopped 
running, stiff as he was, till he was half a mile away in 
the ash copse and had crept into a rabbit’s-hole. He 
could not have got away from the wood-pile, only Pan, 
being so thirsty, gave up looking for him and went 
down to the brook. 

_ “Jn the morning, as they thought Pan had broken 
his chain, they kicked the spaniel howling into his tub 
again. And now comes the sad part of it, Bevis, dear. 
You must know that when the weasel was in the trap 
we all thought it was quite safe, and that our enemy was 
done for at last, and so we went off to a dancing-party, 
on the short grass of the downs by moonlight, leaving 
our leverets to nibble near the wheat. We stayed at 
the dancing-party so late that the dawn came and we 
were afraid to go home in the daylight, and next night 
we all felt so merry we had another dance, and again 
danced till it was morning. 

*¢ While we were sleeping in the day, the weasel, 
having now recovered a good deal, crept out from the 
rabbit hole in the copse. We were so far off, you see, 
the mice could not send us word that he had escaped 
from the gin in time, and, indeed, none of them knew 
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exactly where to find us; they told the swallows, and 
the swallows searched, but missed us. The wind, too, 
blew as many ways as he could to try and reach us, but 
he had to blow east that day and could not manage it. 
If we had only been at home, we should have been on 
the watch; but my poor leveret and my two friends’ 
poor leverets were sleeping so comfortably when the 
wicked weasel stole on them one by one and bit their 
necks and killed them. He could not eat them, nor half 
of them, he only killed them for revenge, and oh! dear 
little Sir Bevis, what shall I do? what shall I do?” 

‘¢T will kill the weasel,”’ said Bevis. ‘ He is dread- 
fully wicked. I will shoot him this minute with my bow 
and arrow.” 

But when he looked round he had got neither of 
them; he had dropped the bow, when he jumped into 
the ditch to scramble through the hedge, and he had 
wandered so far among the cowslips that he could not 
see the arrow. Bevis looked all round again, and did 
not recognize any of the trees, nor the hedges, nor could 
he see the house nor the ricks, nor anything that he 
knew. His face flushed up, and the tears came into his 
eyes; he was lost. 

“Don’t cry,” said the hare, much pleased at the 
eagerness with which he took up the quarrel against 
the weasel; “don’t cry, darling, I will show you the 
way home and where to find your arrow. It is not very 
far, though you cannot see it because of the ground 
rising between you and it. But will you really kill the 
weasel next time ?”’ 
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«¢ Yes, indeed I will,” said Bevis; “I will shoot my 
arrow and kill him quite dead in a minute.” 

‘But [am not sure you can hit him with your arrow; 
don’t you remember that you could not hit the green- 
finches nor the rook?” 

“ Well, then,” said Bevis, “if you will wait till Iam 
a man, papa will lend me his gun, and then I can cer- 
tainly kill him.” 

‘But that will be such a long time, Sir Bevis; did 
not your papa tell you you would have to eat another 
peck of salt before you could have a gun?” 

‘Then I know what I will do,” said Bevis; “I will 
shoot the weasel with my brass cannon. Ah, that is the 
way! And I know where papa keeps his gunpowder; 
it is in a tin canister on the topmost shelf, and I will 
tell you how I climb up there. First, I bring the big 
armchair, and then I put the stool on that, and then I 
stand on the lowest shelf, and I can just reach the 
canister.” 

‘Take care, Sir Bevis,” said the hare, “take care 
and do not open the canister where there is a fire in the 
room, or a candle, because a spark may blow you up just 
when you are not thinking.” 

“Oh! I know all about that; I’ll take care,” said 
Bevis, *‘and I will shoot the wretch of a weasel in no 
time. Now please show me the way home.” 

“So I will; you stay there till I come to you; I will 
run round by the gateway.” 

“Why not come straight through the hedge?”’ said 
Bevis; ‘‘ you could easily creep through, I’m sure.” 
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““No, dear. I must not come that way; that road 
belongs to another hare, and I must not trespass.” 

“ But you can run where you like —can you not?” 

“Oh, dear, no; all the hares have different roads, 
Sir Bevis, and if I were to run along one of theirs that 
did not belong to me, to-night they would bite me and 
thump me with their paws till I was all bruised.” 

“JT can’t see any path,” said Bevis; “you can run 
where you like in the field, I’m sure.” 

“No, I can’t, dear; I shall have to go a quarter of 
a mile round to come to you, because there are three 
paths between you and me, and I shall have to turn 
and twist about not to come on them.” 

While Bevis was thinking about this, and how stupid 
it was of the hares to have roads, the hare ran off, and 
in two or three minutes came to him through the cow- 
slips. ‘Oh, you pretty creature!” said Sir Bevis, 
stooping down and stroking her back and playing with 
the tips of her long ears. ‘Oh, I do love you so!” 
At this the hare was still more pleased and rubbed her 
head against Bevis’s hand. 

“Now,” she said, “you must come along quickly, 
‘because I dare not stay on this short grass, lest some 
dog should see me. Follow me, dear.” She went on 
before him, and Bevis ran behind, and in a minute or 
two they went over the rising ground, past the tall 
stone (put there for the cows to rub their sides against), 
and then the hare stopped and showed Bevis the great 
oak tree where he once went to sleep. She told him 
to look at it well and recollect the shape of it, so that 
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another time he could find his way home by the tree. 
Then she told him to walk straight to the tree, and on 
his way there he would find the arrow, and close by 
the tree was the gap in the hedge, and when he got 
through the gap he would see the house and the ricks, 
and if he followed the ditch, then he would presently 
come to the place where he dropped his bow. 

“Thank you,” said Bevis, “I will run as fast as I 
can, for I am sure it must be nearly dinner time. 
Good-bye, you pretty creature;”’ and having stroked 
her ears just once more, off he started. In a few 
minutes he found his arrow and looked back to show 
it to the hare, but she was gone; so he went on to the 
oak, got through the gap, and there was the house at 
the other side of the field. He could hear Pan barking, 
so he felt quite at home, and walked along the ditch 
till he picked up his bow. He was very hungry when 
he got home, and yet he was glad when the dinner was 
over, that he might go to the cupboard and get his 
brass cannon. 

When he came to examine the cannon, and to think 
about shooting the weasel with it, he soon found that it 
would not do very well, because he could not hold it 
in his hand and point it straight, and when it went off 
it would most likely burn his fingers. But looking at 
his papa’s gun he saw that the barrel, where the powder 
is put in, was fixed in a wooden handle, called the 
stock, so he set to work with his pocketknife to make 
a handle for his cannon. He cut a long, thick, willow 
stick, choosing the willow because it was soft and easiest 
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to cut, and chipped away till he had made a groove in 
it at one end in which he put the cannon, fastening 
it in with a piece of thin copper wire twisted round. 
Next he cut a ramrod, and then he loaded his gun and 
fired it off with a match to see how it went. 

This he did at the bottom of the orchard, a long way 
from the house, for he was afraid that if they saw what 
he was doing they might take it from him, so he kept 
it hidden in the summer-house under an old sack. The 
cannon went off with a good bang, and the shot he had 
put in it stuck in the bark of an apple tree. Bevis 
jumped about with delight and thought he could now 
kill the weasel. It was too late to start that day, but 
the next morning off he marched with his gun into the 
Home Field, and, having charged it behind the shelter 
of a tree out of sight, began his chase for the weasel. 

All round the field he went, looking carefully into 
the ditch and the hedge, and asking at all the rabbits’- 
holes if they knew where the scoundrel was. The rab- 
bits knew very well, but they were afraid to answer, 
lest the weasel should hear about it and come and kill 
the one that had betrayed him. Twice he searched up 
and down without success, and was just going to call 
to the hare to come and show him, when suddenly he 
discovered a thrush sitting on her nest ina bush. He 
put down his gun and was going to see how many 
eggs she had got, when the weasel (who had no idea 
he was there) peeped over the bank, having a fancy for 
the eggs, but afraid that the nest was too high for him 
to reach. 
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ato ho!” cried Bevis, “there you are. Now I 
have you. Just stand still a minute while I get my 
gun and strike a match.” 

«¢ What for?” asked the weasel very innocently. 

“Tam going to shoot you,” said Bevis, busy getting 
his gun ready. 

“Shoot me!” said the weasel in a tone of the ut- 
most astonishment; “why do you want to shoot me, 
Sir Bevis? Did I not tell you that I spent all my life 
doing good?”’ 

“Yes, you rascal!” said Bevis, taking up a pinch 
of powder; “you know you are a wicked story-teller; 
you killed the poor leveret after I let you loose. 
Now!” and he went down on one knee and put his 
cannon stick on the other as a rest to keep it 
straight. 

« Wait a minute,” said the weasel; “just listen to 
me aminute. [ assure you’? — 

‘“*No; I sha’n’t listen to you,” said Bevis, striking 
his match. 

“Oh,” said the weasel, kneeling down, “if you will 
only wait one second, I will tell you all the wickedness 
I have committed. Don’t, please, kill me before I have 
got this load of guilt off my mind.” 

“Well, make haste,” said Bevis, aiming along his 
cannon. 

«T will,” said the weasel; ‘and, first of all, if you 
are going to kill me, why don’t you shoot the thrush as 
well? for she is ever so much more wicked and cruel 
than I have been.” 
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“Oh, what a dreadful story!” said the thrush. 
How can you say so?” 

«Yes, you are,” said the weasel. “Sir Bevis, you 
remember the two snails you found in the garden path 
— those you put on a leaf and watched to see which 
could crawl the faster ?” 

“©T remember,” said Sir Bevis. “But you must 
make haste or my match will burn out.” — 

«And you recollect that the snails had no legs and 
could not walk, and that they had no wings and could 
not fly, and were very helpless creatures ?”’ 

«“ Yes, I remember; I left them on the path.” 

“ Well, directly you left them, out came this great 
ugly speckled thrush from the shrubbery — you see 
how big the thrush is, quite a monster beside the poor 
snails; and you see what long legs she has, and great 
wings, and such a strong, sharp beak. This cruel 
monster of a thrush picked up the snails, one at a 
time, and smashed them on the stones, and gobbled 
them up.” 

‘ Well,” said the thrush, much relieved, “is that 
all? snails are very nice to eat.” 

«Was it not brutally cruel?” asked the weasel. 

‘* Yes, it was,” said Bevis. 

“Then,” said the weasel, “when you shoot me, 
shoot the thrush too.” 

“So I will,” said Bevis; «but how can I hit you both?” 

“J will show you,” said the weasel. “I will walk 
along the bank till Iam just in a line with the thrush’s 
nest, and then you can take aim at both together.” 
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So he went along the bank and stopped behind 
the nest, and Bevis moved his cannon stick and took 
another aim. 

“Dear me!” cried the thrush, dreadfully alarmed, 
“vou surely are not going to shoot me? I never did 
any harm. Bevis, stop — listen to me!” 

Now if the thrush had flown away she might have 
escaped, but she was very fond of talking, and while 
she was talking Bevis was busy getting his gun ready. 

“It is straight now,” said the weasel; “it is pointed 
quite straight. Hold it still there, and I will sit so 
that I shall die quickly; here is my bosom. ‘Tell the 
hare to forgive me.” 

‘© Oh,” said the thrush, * don’t shoot!” 

“Shoot!” cried the weasel. 

Bevis dropped his match, puff went the priming, and 
bang went the cannon. Directly the smoke had cleared 
away, Bevis looked in the ditch to see the dead weasel 
and the thrush. There was the thrush right enough, 
quite dead, and fallen out of the nest; the nest, too, 
was knocked to pieces, and the eggs had fallen out 
(two were broken), but there was one not a bit smashed, 
lying on the dead leaves at the bottom of the ditch. 
But the weasel was nowhere to be seen. 

*¢Weasel!”’ cried Bevis, “where are you?” But 
the weasel did not answer. Bevis looked everywhere, 
over the bank and round about, but could not find him. 
At last he saw that under some grass on the bank there 
was a small rabbit’s-hole. Now the weasel had sat up 

for Bevis to shoot him right over this hole, and when 
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he saw him move the match, just as the priming went 
puff, the weasel dropped down into the hole, and the 
shot went over his head. 

Bevis was very angry when he saw how the weasel 
had deceived him, and felt so sorry for the poor thrush, 
whose speckled breast was all pierced by the shot, and 
who would never sing any more. He did not know 
what to do, he was so cross; but presently he ran 
home to fetch Pan, to see if Pan could hunt out the 
weasel. 

When he had gone a little way the weasel came out 
of the hole and went down into the ditch and feasted 
on the thrush’s egg, which he could not have got had 
not the shot knocked the nest to pieces, just as he had 
contrived. He never tasted so sweet an egg as that 
one, and as he sucked it up he laughed as he thought 
how cleverly he had deceived them all. When he 
heard Pan bark he went back into the hole, and so 
along the hedge till he reached the copse; and then 
creeping into another hole, a very small one, where ~ 
no dog could get at him, he curled himself up very 
comfortably and went to sleep. 


SIR BEVIS AND THE TOAD. 


ONCE upon a time there was a very cunning spider — 
a very cunning spider indeed. The old toad by the 
rhubarb told Bevis there had not been such a cunning 
spider for many summers; he knew almost as much 
about flies as the old toad, and caught such a great 
number that the toad began to think there would be 
none left for him. Now the toad was extremely fond 
of flies, and he watched the spider with envy, and grew 
more angry about it every day. 

As he sat blinking and winking by the rhubarb in 
his house all day long, the toad never left off thinking, 
thinking, thinking about the spider. And as he kept 
thinking, thinking, thinking, so he told Bevis, he 
recollected that he knew a great deal about a good 
many other things besides flies. So one day, after sey- 
eral weeks of thinking, he crawled out of his house in the 
sunshine, which he did not like at all, and went across 
the grass to the iron railings, where the spider had then 
got his web. The spider saw him coming, and being 
very proud of his cleverness, began to taunt and tease 
him. 

« Your back is all over warts, and you are an old 
toad,” he said. “You are so old, that I heard the 
swallows saying their great-great-great-grandmothers, 
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when they built in the chimney, did not know when 
you were born. And you have got foolish and past 
doing anything, and so stupid that you hardly know 
when it is going to rain. Why, the sun is shining 
bright, you stupid old toad, and there is n’t a chance of 
a single drop falling. You look very ugly down there 
in the grass. Now, don’t you wish that you were I 
and could catch more flies than you could eat? Why, 
I can catch wasps and bees, and tie them up so tight 
with my threads that they cannot sting or even move 
their wings, or so much as wiggle their bodies. I 
am the cleverest and most cunning spider that ever 
lived.” 

‘Indeed you are,” replied the toad. “I have been 
thinking so all the summer ; and so much do I admire 
you, that I have come all this way, across in the hot 
sun, to tell you something.” 

«Tell me something! ” said the spider, much offended. 
“« [ know everything.” 

‘¢Oh, yes, honored sir,” said the toad; ‘you have 
such wonderful eyes, and such a sharp mind, it is true 
that you know everything about the sun, and the moon, 
and the earth, and flies. But, as you have studied all 
these great and important things, you could hardly see 
all the very little trifles like a poor old toad.” 

“Oh, yes, Ican. I know everything—everything!”’ 

“ But, sir,” went on the toad so humbly, ‘this is 
such a little —such a very little — thing, and a spider 
like you, in such a high position of life, could not mind 
me telling you such a mere nothing.” 
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‘Well, I don’t mind,” said the spider; ‘you may 
go on, and tell me, if you like.” 

‘“ The fact is,” said the toad, «while I have been 
sitting in my hole, I have noticed that such a lot of 
the flies that come into this garden presently go into 
the summer-house there, and when they are in the 
summer-house, they always go to that little round 
window, which is sometimes quite black with them ; 
for it is the nature of flies to buzz over glass.” 

“]T do not know so much about that,” said the 
spider; “for I have never lived in houses, being an 
independent insect ; but it is possible you may be right. 
At any rate, it is not of much consequence. You had 
better go up into the window, old toad.” Now this 
was a sneer on the part of the spider. 

«“ But I can’t climb up into the window,” said the 
toad ; “all I can do is to crawl about the ground, but 
you can run up a wall quickly. How I do wish I 
was a spider, like you! Oh, dear!” And then the 
toad turned round, after bowing to the clever spider, 
and went back to his hole. 

Now the spider was secretly very much mortified 
and angry with himself, because he had not noticed this 
about the flies going to the window in the summer- 
house. At first he said to himself that it was not 
true ; but he could not help looking that way now and 
then, and every time he looked, there was the window 
crowded with flies. They had all the garden to buzz 
about in, and all the fields, but instead of wandering 
under the trees and over the flowers, they preferred to 
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go into the summer-house and crawl over the glass of 
the little window, though it was very dirty from so 
many feet. Fora long time the spider was too proud to 
go there too; but one day such a splendid bluebottle 
fly got in the window and made such a tremendous 
buzzing, that he could not resist it any more. 

So he left his web by the railings and climbed up 
the blue-painted wall, over Bevis’s writings and marks, 
and spun such a web in the window as had néver before 
been seen. It was the largest and the finest, and the 
most beautifully arranged web that had ever been made, 
and it caught such a number of flies that the spider 
grew fatter every day. In a week’s time he was so big 
that he could no longer hide in the crack he had chosen, 
he was quite a giant; and the toad came across the 
erass one night and looked at him, but the spider was 
now so bloated he would not recognize the toad. 

But one morning a robin came to the iron railings, 
and perched on the top, and put his head a little on 
one side, to show his black eye the better. Then he 
flew inside the summer-house, alighted in the window, 
and gobbled up the spider in an instant. The old toad 
shut his eye and opened it again, and went on thinking, 
for that was just what he knew would happen. Ever 
so many times in his very long life he had seen spiders 
go up there, but no sooner had they got fat than a robin 
or a wren came in and ate them. Some of the clever 
spider’s web was there still when Bevis looked out of 
the window, all dusty and draggled, with the skins and 
wings of some gnats and a dead leaf entangled in it. 


THE ADVENTURES OF KAPCHACK. 


«“« Q—q—a,” Bevis heard a starling say some weeks 
afterwards on the chimney-top one morning when he 
woke up. The chimney was very old and big, and the 
sound came down it to his room. ‘ Q—q—q, my dear, 
I will tell you a secret’ — he was talking to his lady- 
love. ; 

«¢Phe-hu,” she said in a flutter. Bevis could hear 
her wings go plainly. “ What isit? Do tell me.” 

‘¢‘ Look all round first,” he said, ‘and see that no one 
is about.” 

**No one is near, dear; the sparrows are out in the 
corn, and the swallows are very high up; the blackbird 
is busy in the orchard, and the robin is down at the red 
currants ; there’s no one near. Is it a very great 
secret?” 

“It is a very great secret indeed, and you must be 
very careful not to whistle it out by accident ; now if I 
tell you will you keep your beak quite shut, darling?” 

“ Quite.” 

“Then, listen — Kapchack is in love.” 

“¢ Phe—hu—u; whois it? Is he going to be mar- 
ried? How old is she? Who told you? When did 
you hear it? What will people say? Tell me all 
about it, dear!” 
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“The tomtit told me just now in the fir tree; the 
wood pecker told him on his promising that he would 
not tell anybody else.” 

‘When is the marriage to come off, dear?” she 
asked, interrupting him. ‘ Kapchack — Phe—u !” 

Somebody came round the house, and away they 
flew, just as Bevis was going to ask all about it. He 
went to the window as soon as he was dressed, and as 
he opened it he saw a fly on the pane ; he thought he 
would ask the fly, but instantly the fly began to fidget, 
and finding that the top of the window was open, 
out he went, buzzing that Kapchack was in love. At 
breakfast time a wasp came in — for the fruit was 
beginning to ripen, and the wasps to get busy — and 
he went all round the room saying that Kapchack was 
in love, but he would not listen to anything Bevis 
asked, he was so full of Kapchack. When Bevis ran 
out of doors the robin on the palings immediately 
said: ‘“* Kapchack is in love; do you know Kapchack 
is in love?”’ and a second afterwards the wren flew 
up to the top of the wood-pile and cried out just the 
same thing. 

Three finches passed him as he went up the garden, 
telling each other that Kapchack was in love. The 
mare in the meadow whinnied to her colt that Kap- 
chack was in love, and the cows went * boo” when 
they heard it, and “booed ”’ it to some more cows ever . 
so far away. The leaves on the apple tree whispered 
it, and the news went all down the orchard in a 
moment; and everything repeated it. Bevis got into 
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his swing, and as he swung to and fro he heard it all 
round him. 

A humble-bee went along the grass telling all the 
flowers that were left, and then up into the elm, and 
the elm told the ash, and the ash told the oak, and the 
oak told the hawthorn, and it ran along the hedge till 
it reached the willow, and the willow told the brook, 
and the brook told the reeds, and the reeds told the 
kingfisher, and the kingfisher went a mile down the 
stream and told the heron, and the heron went up into 
the sky and called it out as loud as he could, and a 
rabbit heard it and told another rabbit, and he ran 
across to the copse and told another, and he told a 
mouse, and he told a butterfly, and the butterfly told a 
moth, and the moth went into the great wood and told 
another moth, and a wood-pigeon heard it and told 
more wood-pigeons, and so everybody said: “+ Kapchack 
is in love!” 

« But I thought it was a great secret,” said Bevis to 
a thrush, «and that nobody knew it, except the tomtit, 
and the wood pecker, and the starling; and, besides, 
who is Kapchack?” The thrush was in the bushes 
where they came to the haha, and when he heard Bevis 
ask who Kapchack was he laughed and said he should 
tell everybody that Bevis was so very, very stupid he 
did not know who Kapchack was. Ha! ha! Could 
anybody be so ignorant? he should not have believed it 
if he had not heard it. 

Bevis, in a rage at this, jumped out of the swing and 
threw a stone at the thrush, and so well did he fling it 
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that if the thrush had not shipped under a briar he would 
have had a good thump. Bevis went wandering round 
the garden and into the summer-house, when he heard 
some sparrows in the ivy on the roof all chattering 
about Kapchack, and out he ran to ask them, but they 
were off in a second to go and tell the yellow-hammers. 
Bevis stamped his foot, he was so cross because nobody 
would tell him about Kapchack, and he could not think 
what to do, till as he was looking round the garden he 
saw the rhubarb, and remembered the old toad. Very 
likely the toad would know ; he was so old, and knew 
almost everything. Away he ran to the rhubarb and 
looked under the piece of wood, and there was the toad 
asleep, just as he always was. 

He was so firm asleep, he did not know what Bevis 
said, till Bevis got a twig and poked him a little. Then 
he yawned and woke up, and asked Bevis what time it 
was, and how long it would be before the moon rose. 

“TI want to know who Kapchack is, this minute,” 
said Bevis, “this very minute, mind.” 

‘Well I never!” said the toad, “well I never ! 
Don’t you know?” | 

“Tell me directly —this very minute — you horrid 
old toad!” 

«Don’t you really know?” said the toad. 

“ Kapchack is the magpie; and he is king over 
everything and everybody — over the fly and the wasp, 
and the finches, and the heron, and the horse, and the 
rabbit, and the flowers, and the trees. Kapchack, the 
great and mighty magpie, is the king,” and the toad 
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bumped his chin on the ground, as if he stood before 
the throne, so humble was he at the very name of 
Kapchack. ‘Then he shut one eye in a very peculiar 
manner, and put out his tongue. 

«Why don’t you like Kapchack?” said Bevis, who 
understood him in a minute. 

‘“ Hush!” said the toad, and he repeated out loud, 
‘*¢ Kapchack is the great and noble magpie — Kapchack 
is the king!” ‘Then he whispered to Bevis to sit down 
on the grass very near him, so that he might speak to 
him better, and not much louder than a whisper. When 
Bevis had sat down and stooped a little, the toad came 
close to the mouth of his hole, and said very quietly: 
«¢ Bevis, dear, Kapchack is a horrid wretch! ” 

“Why,” said Bevis, “why do you hate him? and 
where does he live? and why is he king? I suppose he 
is very beautiful? ” 

“Oh, dear, no!” said the toad hastily, “he is the 
ugliest creature that ever hopped. The feathers round 
one eye have all come out and left a bare place, and he 
is quite blind in the other. Indeed his left eye is 
gone altogether. His beak is chipped and worn ; his 
wings are so beaten and decayed that he can hardly 
fly; and there are several feathers out of his tail. He 
is the most miserable thing you ever saw.” 

“Then why is he king?” asked Bevis. 

‘¢ Because he is,” said the toad; ‘and as he is king, 
nobody else can be. It is true he is very wise, —at 
least everybody says so, — wiser than the crow or the 
rook or the weasel (though the weasel is so cunning). 
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And, besides, he is so old, so very old, nobody knows 
when he was born, and they say that he will always live 
and never die. Why, he put my grandfather in prison.” 

‘In prison?” said Bevis. ‘ Where is the prison?” 

“In the elm tree at the top of the Home Field,” 
said the toad. ‘My grandfather has been shut up 
- there in a little dungeon so tight he cannot turn round, 
or sit, or stand, or lie down, for so long a time that, 
really, Bevis, dear, I cannot tell you; but it was before 
you were born. And all that time he has had nothing 
to eat or drink, and he has never seen the sun or felt 
the air, and I do not suppose he has ever heard any- 
thing, unless when the thunderbolt fell on the oak 
close by. Perhaps he heard the thunder then.” 

«Well, then, what has he been doing?” asked 
Bevis, ‘and why doesn’t he get out?” 

«He cannot get out because the tree has grown ali 
round him quite hard, as Kapchack knew it would 
when he ordered him to be put there in the hole. He 
has not been doing anything but thinking.” 

“JT should get tired of thinking all that time,” said 
Bevis; ‘* but why was he put there?” 

‘¢ For reasons of state,” said the toad. ‘He knows too 
much. Once upon a time he saw Kapchack do some- 
thing, —I do not know what it was, — and Kapchack 
was very angry and had him put in there in case he 
should tell other people. I went and asked him what 
it was before the tree quite shut him in, while there 
was just a little chink you could talk through; but he 
always told me to stop in my hole and mind my own 
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business, else perhaps I should get punished as he had 
been. But he did tell me that he could not help it, 
that he did not mean to see it, only just at the moment 
it happened he turned round in-his bed, and he opened 
his eyes for a second, and you know the consequences, 
Bevis, dear. So I advise you always to look the other 
way, unless you ’re wanted.” 

“It was very cruel of Kapchack,” said Bevis. 

“¢ Kapchack is very cruel,” said the toad, “and very 
greedy, more greedy even than the ants; and he has 
such a treasure in his palace as never was heard of. 
No one can tell how rich he is. And as for cruelty, 
why, he killed his uncle only a week since, just for not 
answering him the very instant he spoke; he pecked 
him in the forehead and killed him. Then he killed 
the poor little wren, whom he chanced to hear say 
that the king was not so beautiful as her husband. 
Next he pecked a thrush to death, because the thrush 
dared to come into his orchard without special per- 
mission. 

“But it is no use my trying to tell you all the 
shameful things he has done in all these years. There 
is never a year goes by without his doing something 
dreadful; and he has made everybody miserable at one 
time or other by killing their friends or relations, from 
the snail to the partridge. He is quite merciless, and 
spares no one; why, his own children are afraid of 
him, and it is believed that he has pecked several of 
them to death, though it is hushed up; but people talk 
about it all the same, sometimes.” 
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“T hate him,” said Bevis. ‘Why in the world 
do they let him be king? How they must hate 
him!” 

“Oh, no, they don’t, dear,” said the toad. “If you 
were to hear how they go on, you would think he was 
the nicest and kindest person that ever existed. They 
sing his praises all day long; that is, in the spring and 
summer, while the birds have their voices. You must 
have heard them, only you did not understand them. 
The finches and the thrushes, and the yellow-hammers 
and the wrens, and all the birds, every one of them, 
except Choo Hoo, the great rebel, sing Kapchack’s 
praises all day long, and tell him that they love him 
more than they love their eggs, or their wives, or their 
nests, and that he is the very best and nicest of all, and 
that he never did anything wrong, but is always right 
and always just. 

“And they say his eye is brighter than the sun, and 
that he can see more with his one eye than all the 
other birds put together; and that his feathers are 
blacker and whiter and more beautiful than anything 
else in the world, and his voice sweeter than the night- 
ingale’s. Now, if you will stoop a little lower, I will 
whisper to you the reason they do this (Bevis stooped 
down close); the truth is, they are afraid lest he should 
come himself and peck their eggs, or their children, or 
their wives, or if not himself, that he should send the 
hawk, or the weasel, or the stoat, or the rat, or the crow. 
Don’t you ever listen to the crow, Bevis; he is a black 
scoundrel. 
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“For Kapchack has got all the crows and hawks 
and weasels (especially that very cunning one, that old 
wretch that cheated you) and rats to do just as he 
tells them. They are his soldiers, and they carry out 
his bidding quicker than you can wink your eye, or 
than I can shoot out my tongue, which I can do so 
quickly that you cannot see it. When the spring is 
over and the birds lose their voices (many of them have 
already), they each send one or two of their number 
every day to visit the orchard where Kapchack lives, 
and to say (as they can no longer sing) that they still 
think just the same, and they are all his very humble 
servants. Kapchack takes no notice of them whatever, 
unless they happen to do what he does not like, and 
then they find out very soon that he has got plenty of 
spies about. 

«My opinion is that the snail is no better than a 
spy and a common informer. Do you just look round 
and turn over any leaves that are near, lest any should 
be here and tell tales about me. I can tell you it isa 
very dangerous thing to talk about Kapchack; some- 
body or other is sure to hear and to go and tell him, 
so as to get into favor. Now, that is what I hate. 
All the rabbits and hares (and your friend the hare 
that lives at the top of the Home Field), and the 
squirrel and the mouse, all of them have to do just 
the same as the birds and send messages to Kapchack, 
praising him and promising to do exactly as he tells 
them, all except Choo Hoo.” 

** Who is Choo Hoo?”’ said Bevis. 
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“‘Choo Hoo is the great wood-pigeon,” said the toad. 
«He is a rebel; but I cannot tell you much about him, 
for it is only of late years that we have heard anything 
of him, and I do not know much about the present 
state of things. Most of the things I can tell you 
happened, or began, a long time ago. If you want 
to know what is going on now, the best person you 
can go to is the squirrel. He is a very good fellow; 
he can tell you. I will give you a recommendation to 
him, or perhaps he will be afraid to open his mouth 
too freely; for, as I said before, it is a very dangerous 
thing to talk about Kapchack, and Srey a is terribly 
afraid of him — he is so full of malice.” 

“© Why do they let him be king?” said Bevis; “I 
would not, if I were they. Why do they put up with 
him and his cruelty and greediness? I will tell the 
thrush and the starling not to endure him any longer.” 

“Pooh! pooh!” said the toad. “It is all very well 
for you to say so, but you must excuse me for saying, 
my dear Sir Bevis, that you really know very little 
about it. The thrush and the starling would not under- 
stand what you meant. The thrush’s father always did 
as Kapchack told him and sang his praises, as I told 
you, and so did his grandfather and his great-grand- 
father, and all his friends and relations, these years and 
years past. So that now the thrushes have no idea of 
there being no Kapchack. They could not understand 
you if you tried to explain to them how nice it would 
be without him. If you sat in your swing and talked 
to them all day long, for all the summer through, they 
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would only think you very stupid even to suppose such 
a state of things as no Kapchack. Quite impossible, 
Bevis, dear! — excuse me correcting you. Why, instead 
of liking it, they would say it would be very dreadful 
to have no Kapchack.” 

“ Well, they are silly!” said Bevis. “But you do 
not like Kapchack!” 

*“*No, I do not,” said the toad; ‘and if you will 
stoop down again— (Bevis stooped still nearer.) No; 
perhaps you had better lie down on the grass! There 
-—now I can talk to you quite freely. The fact is, do 
you know, there are other people besides me who do 
not like Kapchack. The crow —I can’t have anything 
to do with such an old rogue! — the crow, I am certain, 
hates Kapchack, but he dares not say so. Now, I am 
so old, and they think me so stupid and deaf, that 
people say a good deal before me, never imagining that 
I take any notice. And when I have been out of a 
dewy evening, I have distinctly heard the crow grum- 
bling about Kapchack. The crow thinks he is quite as 
clever as Kapchack, and would make quite as good a 
king. 

‘Nor is the rat satisfied, nor the weasel, nor the 
hawk. I am sure they are not, but they cannot do 
anything alone, and they are so suspicious of each 
other, they cannot agree. So that, though they are 
dissatisfied, they can do nothing. I dare say Kapchack 
knows it very well indeed. He is so wise —so very, 
very wise — that he can see right into what they think, 
and he knows that they hate him, and he laughs in his 
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sleeve. I will tell you what he does. He sets the 
hawk on against the rat, and the rat on against the 
crow, and the crow against the weasel. He tells them 
all sorts of things; so that the weasel thinks the crow 
tells tales about him, and the hawk thinks the rat has 
turned tail and betrayed his confidence. The result is, 
they hate one another as much as they hate him. 

«And he told the rook —it was very clever of him 
to do so; yes, it was very clever of him; I must admit 
that Kapchack is extremely clever —that if he were 
not king somebody else would be; perhaps the hawk, or 
the rat. Now, the rook told his friends at the rookery, 
and they told everybody else, and when people came to 
talk about it they said it was very true. If Kapchack 
was not king, perhaps the hawk would be, and he would 
be as bad, or worse; or the rat, and he would be very 
much worse; or perhaps the weasel, the very worst 
of all. | 

“So they agreed that, rather than have these, they 
would have Kapchack as the least evil. When the 
hawk and the rat heard what the king had said, they 
hated each other ten times more than before, lest Kap- 
chack —if ever he should give up the crown — should 
choose the one or the other of them as his successor, 
for that was how they understood the hint. Not that 
there is the least chance of his giving up the crown; 
not he, my dear, and he will never die, as everybody 
knows (here the toad winked slightly), and he will 
never grow any older; all he does is to grow wiser, 
and wiser, and wiser, and wiser. All the other birds 
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die, but Kapchack lives forever. Long live the mighty 
Kapchack!” said the toad very loud, that all might 
hear how loyal he was, and then went on speaking 
lower. ‘Yet the hawk and the crow, and the rook 
and the jay, and all of them, though they hate Kap- 
chack in their hearts, all come round him bowing down, 
and they peck the ground where he has just walked, 
and kiss the earth he has stood on in token of their 
humility and obedience to him. Each tries to outdo 
the rest in servility. They bring all the news to the 
palace, and if they find anything very nice in the 
fields, they send a message to say where it is, and 
leave it for him, so that he eats the very fat of the 
land.” 

«And where is his palace ?”’ asked Bevis. “I should 
like to go and see him.” 

«¢ His palace is up in an immense old apple tree, dear. 
It is a long way from here, and it is in an orchard, 
where nobody is allowed to go. And this is the 
strangest part of it all, and I have often wondered 
and thought about it months together; once I thought 
about it for a whole year, but I cannot make out why 
it is that the owner of the orchard, who lives in the 
house close by it, is so fond of Kapchack. He will not 
let anybody go into the orchard unless with him. He 
keeps it locked (there is a high wall around) and carries 
the key in his pocket. 

«As the orchard is very big, and Kapchack’s nest is 
in the middle, no one can see even it from the outside, 
nor can any boys fling a stone and hit it; nor, indeed, 
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could any one shoot at it, because the boughs are all 
round it. Thus Kapchack’s palace is protected with a 
high wall, by the boughs, by its distance from the out- 
side, by lock and key, and by the owner of the orchard, 
who thinks more of him than of all the world besides. 
He will not let any other big birds go into the orchard 
at all, unless Kapchack seems to like it; he will bring 
out his gun and shoot them. He watcbes over Kapchack 
as carefully as if Kapchack were his son. As for the 
cats he has shot for getting into the orchard, there must 
have been a hundred of them. 

“So that Kapchack every year puts a few more sticks 
on his nest, and brings up his family in perfect safety, 
which is what no other bird can do, neither the rook, nor 
the hawk, nor the crow, nor could even the raven, when 
he lived in this country. This is a very great advantage | 
to Kapchack, for he has thus a fortress to retreat to, into 
which no one can enter, and he can defy everybody; and 
this is a great help to him as king. It is also one reason 
why he lives so long, though perhaps there is another 
reason, which I cannot, really I dare not, even hint at; 
it is such a dreadful secret, I should have my head split 
open with a peck if I even so much as dared to think 
it. Besides which, perhaps it is not true. 

‘If it were not so far, and if there was not a wall 
round the orchard, I would tell you which way to go 
to find the place. His palace is now so big he can 
hardly make it any bigger lest it should fall; yet it is 
so full of treasures that it can barely hold them all. 
There are many who would like to rob him, I know. 
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The crow is one; but they dare not attempt it, not only 
for fear of Kapchack, but because they would certainly 
be shot. 

“Everybody talks about the enormous treasure he 
has up there, and everybody envies him. But there are 
very dark corners in his palace, dark and blood-stained, 
for, as I told you, his family history is full of direful 
deeds. Besides killing his uncle, and, as is whispered, 
several of his children, because he suspected them of 
designs upon his throne, he has made away with a great 
many of his wives, I should think at least twenty. So 
soon as they begin to get old and ugly they die — people 
pretend the palace is not healthy to live in, being so 
ancient, and that that is the reason; though doubtless 
they are very aggravating, and very jealous. Did you 
hear who it was Kapchack was in love with?” 

“No,” said Bevis. ‘The starling flew away before 
I could ask him, and as for the rest they are so busy 
telling one another they will not answer me.” 

« One thing is very certain,” said the toad; “if Kap- 
chack is in love, you may be sure there will be some ter- 
rible tragedy in the palace, for his eldest son and heir 
will not like it. Prince Tchack-tchack has not a very 
good temper — Tchack-tchack is his son, I should tell 
you — and he is already very tired of waiting for the 
throne. But it is no use his being tired, for Kapchack 
does not mean to die. Now, Bevis, dear, I have told 
you everything I can think of, and I am tired of sitting 
at the mouth of this hole, where the sunshine comes, 
and must go back to sleep. 
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“ But if you want to know anything about the present 
state of things (as I can only tell you what happened a 
long time since) you had better go and call on the 
squirrel, and say I sent you, and he will inform you. 
He is about the best fellow I know; it is true he will 
sometimes bite when he is very frisky; it is only his 
play, but you can look sharp and put your hands in 
your pockets. He is the best of them all, dear; better 
than the fox, or the weasel, or the rat, or the stoat, or 
the mouse, or any of them. He knows all that is going 
on, because the starlings, who are extremely talkative, 
come every night to sleep in the copse where he lives, 
and have a long gossip before they go to sleep; indeed, 
all the birds go to the copse to chat, — the rooks, the 
wood-pigeons, the pheasant, and the thrush, besides the 
rabbits and the hares, —so that the squirrel, to whom 
the copse belongs, hears everything.” 

‘But I do not know my way to the copse,’ 
Bevis; “please tell me the way.” - 

“You must go up to the great oak tree, dear,” said 
the toad, “where you once went to sleep, and then go 
across to the wheat-field, and a little farther you will 
see a footpath, which will take you to another field, and 
you will see the copse on your right. Now the way into 
the copse is over a narrow bridge; it is only a tree put 
across the ditch, and you must be careful how you 
cross it, and hold tight to the hand-rail, and look where 
you put your feet. It is apt to be slippery, and the 
ditch beneath is very deep; there is not much water, 
but a great deal of mud. I recollect it very well, 
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though I have not been there for some time; I slipped 
off the bridge one rainy night in the dark and had 
rather a heavy fall. The bridge is now dry, and there- 
fore you can pass it easily if you do not let go of the 
hand-rail. Good-morning, dear, I feel so sleepy —come 
and tell me with whom Kapchack has fallen in love; 
and remember me to the squirrel.” So saying, the toad 
went back into his hole and went to sleep. 


SIR BEVIS AND THE SQUIRREL. 


ALL this talking had passed away the morning, but in 
the afternoon, when the sun got a little lower, and the 
heat was not quite so great, Bevis, who had not been 
allowed to go out at noon, came forth again, and at once 
started up the Home Field. He easily reached the great 
oak tree, and from there he knew his way to the corner 
of the wheat-field, where he stopped and looked for the 
hare, but she was not there, nor did she answer when 
he called to her. At the sound of his voice a number 
of sparrows rose from the wheat, which was now ripen- 
ing, and flew up to the hedge, where they began to 
chatter about Kapchack’s love affair. 

Bevis walked on across the field, and presently found 
a footpath; he followed this, as the toad had instructed 
him, and after getting over two stiles there was the copse 
on the right, though he had to climb over a high gate to 
get into the meadow next to it. There was nothing in 
the meadow except a rabbit, who turned up his white 
tail and went into his hole, for having seen Bevis with 
the hare, whom he did not like, the rabbit did not care 
to speak to Bevis. When Bevis had crossed the meadow 
he found, just as the toad had said, that there was a 
very deep ditch round the copse, but scarcely any water 
in it, and that was almost hidden with weeds. 

b2 
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After walking a little way along the ditch he saw the 
tree which had been cut down and thrown across for a 
bridge. It was covered with moss, and in the shadow 
underneath it the hart’s-tongue fern was growing. 
Remembering what the toad had told him, Bevis put 
his hand on the rail — it was a willow pole — but found 
that it was not very safe, for at the end the wasps (a long 
time ago) had eaten it hollow, carrying away the wood 
for their nests, and what they had left had become 
rotten. Still it was enough to steady his footsteps, and 
taking care that he did not put his foot on a knot, Bevis 
got across safely. There was a rail to climb over on the 
other side and then he was in the copse, and began to 
walk down a broad green path, a road which wound in 
among the ash wood. 

Nobody said anything to him; it was quite silent, so 
silent that he could hear the snap of the dragon-fly’s 
wing as he stopped in his swift flight and returned again. 
Bevis pulled a handful of long green rushes, and then 
he picked some of the burrs from the tall burdocks; 
they stuck to his fingers when he tried to fling them 
away, and would not go. The great thistles were ever 
so far above his head, and the humble-bees on them 
glanced down at him as he passed. Bevis very 
carefully looked at the bramble bushes to see how 
the blackberries were coming on; but the berries 
were red and green, and the flowers had not yet all 
gone. ‘There was such a beautiful piece of woodbine 
hanging from one of the ash poles that he was not 
satisfied till he had gathered some of it; the long 
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brome-grass tickled his face while he was pulling at 
the honeysuckle. 

He clapped his hands when he found some young 
nuts; he knew they were not ripe, but he picked one 
and bit it with his teeth, just to feel how soft it was. 
There were several very nice sticks, some of which he 
had half a mind to stay and cut, and put his hand in 
his pocket for his knife; but there were so many things 
to look at, he thought he would go’on a little farther, 
and come back and cut them presently. The ferns were 
so tall and thick in many places that he could not see 
in among the trees. When he looked back he had left 
the place where he came in so far behind that he could 
not see it, nor when he looked round could he see any 
daylight through the wood; there was only the sky 
overhead and the trees and ash-stoles, and bushes, and 
thistles, and long grass, and fern all about him. 

Bevis liked it very much, and he ran on and kicked 
over a bunch of tawny fungus as he went, till by and 
by he came to a piece of timber lying on the ground, 
and sat down upon it. Some finches went over just 
then; they were talking about Kapchack as they flew; 
they went so fast he could not hear much. But the - 
Squirrel was nowhere about; he called to him, but no 
one answered, and he began to think he should never 
find him, when presently, while he sat on the timber 
whistling very happily, something came round the 
corner, and Bevis saw it was the hare. 

She ran up to him quickly, and sat down at his 
feet, and he stroked her very softly. “I called for 
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you at the wheat-field,” he said, “but you were not 
there.” 

*¢ No, dear,” said the hare, “the truth is, I have been 
waiting for ever so long to come into the copse on a visit 
to an old friend, but you must know that the weasel 
lives here.” 

« Does the weasel live here?” said Bevis, starting up. 
‘¢ Tell me where, and I will kill him; I will cut off his 
head with my knife.” 

“‘T cannot tell you exactly where he lives,”’ said the 
hare, ‘“‘ but it is somewhere in the copse. It is of no use 
your looking about; it is in some hole or other, quite 
hidden, and you would never find it. Iam afraid to 
come into the copse while he is here; but this afternoon 
the dragon-fly brought me word that the weasel had gone 
out. So I made haste to come while he was away, as I 
had not seen my old friend the squirrel for ever so long, 
and I wanted to know if the news were true.” 

“Do you mean about Kapchack?” said Bevis. “I 
came to see the squirrel too, but I cannot find him.” 

“Yes, I mean about Kapchack,” said the hare. “Is 
it not silly of him to fall in love at his age? Why, he 
must be ten times as old as I! Really, I sometimes 
think that the older people get the sillier they are. But 
it is not much use your looking for the squirrel, dear. 
He may be up in the fir tree, or he may be in the beech, 
or he may have gone along the hedge. If you were by 
yourself, the best thing you could do would be to sit 
still where you are, and he would be nearly sure to come 
by, sooner or later. He is so restless, he goes all over 
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the copse, and is never very long in one place. Since, 
however, you and I have met, I will find him for you, 
and send him to you.” 

‘‘ How long shall you be?” said Bevis. “I am 
tired of sitting here now and I shall go on along the 
path.” 3 

‘¢Oh, then,” said the hare, “I shall not know where 
to find you, and that will not do. Now, I know what 
I will do. I will take you to the raspberries and there 
you can eat the fruit till I send the squirrel.” 

The hare leapt into the fern and Bevis went after 
her. She led him in and out, and round the ash-stoles 
and bushes, till he had not the least idea which way 
he was going. After a time they came to an immense 
thicket of bramble and thorn and fern growing up in 
it, and honeysuckle climbing over it. 

‘‘It is inside this thicket,” said the hare. ‘Let us 
go all round and see if we can find a way in.” 

There was a place under an ash-stole where Bevis 
could just creep beneath the boughs (the boughs held 
up the brambles), and after going on his hands and 
knees after the hare a good way, he found himself in- 
side the thicket where there was an open space grown 
over with raspberry canes. Bevis shouted with delight 
as he saw the raspberries were ripe, and began to eat 
them at once. 

“How did they get here?” he asked. 

‘‘T think it was the thrush,” said the hare. ‘It was 
one of the birds, no doubt. They take the fruit out of 
the orchards and gardens, and that was how it came 
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here, I dare say. Now don’t you go outside the thicket 
till the squirrel comes. And when you have quite done 
talking to the squirrel, ask him to show you the way 
back to the timber, and there I will meet you and lead 
you to the wheat-field, where you can see the oak tree 
and know your way home. Mind you do not go out- 
side the thicket without the squirrel, or you will lose 
your way and wander about among the trees till it is 
night.” 

Off went the hare to find the squirrel, and Bevis set 
to work to eat as many of the raspberries as he could. 

Among the raspberry canes he found three or four 
rabbit holes, and hearing the rabbits talking to each 
other, he stooped down to listen. ‘They were talking 
scandal about the hare, and saying that she was very 
naughty and rambled about too much. At this Bevis 
was very angry and stamped his foot above the hole, 
and told them they ought to be ashamed of themselves 
for saying such things. ‘The rabbits, very much fright- 
ened, went down farther into their holes. After which 
Bevis ate a great many more raspberries, and presently, 
feeling very lazy, he lay down on some moss at the foot 
of an oak tree and kicked his heels on the ground and 
looked up at the blue sky, as he always did when he 
wanted some one to speak to. He did not know how 
long he had been gazing at the sky, when he heard 
some one say, “ Bevis, dear!” and turning that way 
he saw the squirrel, who had come up very quietly, 
and was sitting on one of the lower branches of the 
oak close to him. 
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“Well, Squirrel,” said Bevis, sitting up; “the toad 
said I was to remember him to you. And now be very 
quick and tell me all you know about Kapchack, and 
who it is he is in love with, and all about the rebel, 
Choo Hoo, and everything else, in a minute.” 

“Well, you are in a hurry,” said the squirrel, laugh- 
ing; ‘and so am I, generally; but this afternoon I 
have nothing to do, and I am very glad you have come, 
dear. Now, first ’’? — 

« First,” said Bevis, interrupting, “why did the 
starling say it was a great secret, when everybody 
knew it?” 

“It was a great secret,” said the squirrel, ‘till 
Prince Tchack-tchack came down here (he is the heir, 
you know) in a dreadful fit of temper, and told the 
tomtit whom he met in the fir tree, and the tomtit told 
the wood pecker, and the wood pecker told the starling, 
who told his ladylove on the chimney, and the fly 
heard him, and when you opened the window the fly 
went out and buzzed it to everybody while you were 
at breakfast. By this time it is all over the world; 
and I dare say even the sea-culls, though they live sueh 
a long way off, have heard it. Kapchack is beside him- 
self with rage that it should be known, and Tchack- 
tchack is afraid to gonear him. He made a great peck 
at T'chack-tchack just now.” _ 

‘‘But why should there be so much trouble about 
it?”’ said Bevis. 

“Oh,” said the squirrel, “it is a very serious business, 
let me tell you. It is not an ordinary falling in love; 
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it is nothing less than a complete revolution of every- 
thing, and it will upset all the rules and laws that 
have been handed down ever since the world began.” 

‘Dear me!” said Bevis. ‘And who is it Kapchack 
is in love with? I have asked twenty people, but no 
one will tell me.” 

«¢ Why, I’m telling you,” said the squirrel. 

“No, you’re not. You’re telling me a lot of things, 
but not what I want to know.” 

«Oh, well,” said the squirrel, tossing his head and 
swishing his tail, “of course, if you know more about 
it than I do, it is no use my staying.” So off he went 
in a pet. 

Up jumped Bevis. «“You’re a stupid donkey!” he 
shouted and ran across to the other side and threw a 
piece of stick up into an elm tree after the squirrel. 
But the squirrel was so quick he could not see which 
way he had gone, and in half a minute he heard the 
squirrel say very softly, “‘ Bevis, dear!” behind him, 
and looked back, and there he was sitting on the oak 
bough again. 

The squirrel, as the toad had said, was really a very 
good fellow; he was very quick to take offence, but his 
temper only lasted a minute. ‘Bevis, dear!” he said, 
«come back and sit down again on the moss, and I 
will tell you.” 

«JT sha’n’t come back,” said Bevis rather sulkily. 
«T shall sit here.” 

“No, no; don’t stop there,” said the squirrel very 
anxiously. ‘Don’t stop there, dear; can’t you see 
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that great bough above you; that elm tree is very 
wicked and full of malice; do not stop there, he may 
hurt you.” | 

‘Pooh! what rubbish!” said Bevis; “I don’t 
believe you. It is a very nice elm, I am sure. Be- 
sides, how can he hurt me? He has got no legs and 
he can’t run after me, and he has no hands and he. 
can’t catch me. I’m not a bit afraid of him;” and 
he kicked the elm with all his might. Without wait- 
ing a second, the squirrel jumped down out of the 
oak and ran across and caught hold of Bevis by his 
stocking — he could not catch hold of his jacket — and 
tried to drag him away. Seeing the squirrel in such an 
excited state, Bevis went with him to please him, and 
sat down on the moss under the oak. The squirrel 
went up on the bough, and Bevis laughed at him for 
being so silly. 

“Ah, but, my dear Sir Bevis,” said the squirrel, 
‘you do not know all, or you would not say what you 
did. You think because the elm has no legs and can- 
not run after you, and because he has no hands and 
cannot catch you, that therefore he cannot do you 
any harm. You are very much mistaken; that is a 
very malicious elm, and of a very wicked disposition. 
Elms, indeed, are very treacherous, and I recommend 
you to have nothing to do with them, dear.” 

“But how could he hurt me?” said Bevis. 

“He can wait till you go under him,” said the 
squirrel, “and then drop that big bough on you. He 
has had that bough waiting to drop on somebody for 
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quite ten years. Just look up and see how thick it is, 
and heavy; why, it would smash a man out flat. Now, 
the reason the elms are so dangerous is because they 
will wait so long till somebody passes. Trees can do a 
great deal, I can tell you; why, I have known a tree, 
when it could not drop a bough, fall down altogether 
when there was not a breath of wind, nor any light- 
ning, just to kill a cow or a sheep, out of sheer bad 
temper.” 

‘¢ But oaks do not fall, do they?” asked Bevis, look- 
ing up in some alarm at the oak above him. 

“¢Oh, no,” said the squirrel; ‘the oak is a very good 
tree, and so are the beech and the ash and many more 
(though I am not quite certain of the horse-chestnut, I 
have heard of his playing tricks); but the elm is not; 
if he can, he will do something spiteful. I never go up 
an elm if I can help it, not unless I am frightened by a 
dog or somebody coming along. ‘The only fall I ever 
had was out of an elm. 

«] ran up one in a hurry, away from that wretch, 
the weasel (you know him), and put my foot on a dried 
branch, and the elm, like a treacherous thing as he is, 
let it go, and down I went crash, and should have hurt 
myself very much if my old friend, the ivy, had not 
put out a piece for me to catch hold of, and so just 
saved me. As for you, dear, don’t you ever sit under 
an elm, for you are very likely to take cold there; there 
is always a draught under an elm on the warmest day. 

‘Tf it should come on to rain while you are out for 
a walk, be sure and not go under an elm for shelter if 
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the wind is blowing, for the elm, if he possibly can, will 
take advantage of the storm to smash you. 

‘And elms are so patient, they will wait sixty or 
seventy years to do somebody an injury; if they cannot 
get a branch ready to fall, they will let the rain in at a 
knot-hole, and so make it rotten inside, though it looks 
ereen without, or ask some fungus to come up and grow 
there, and so get the bough ready for them. ‘That elm 
across there is quite rotten inside; there is a hole 
inside so big you could stand up, and yet if anybody 
went by he would say, What a splendid tree! 

«But if you asked Kauhaha, the rook, he would 
shake his head and decline to have anything to do 
with that tree. So, my dear Sir Bevis, do not think 
any more, because a thing has no legs, nor arms, nor 
eyes, nor ears, that therefore it cannot hurt you. I 
could tell you something about the sea also; for the 
codfish told the sea-gull, who told the heron, who 
related the fact to the kingfisher, who informed me. 
The codfish was swimming about in the sea and saw a 
ship at anchor, and coming by the chain cable the fish 
saw that one of the links of the chain was nearly eaten 
through with rust; but as the wind was calm it did not 
matter. Next time the ship came there to anchor the 
codfish looked again; and the rust had gone still fur- 
ther into the link. A third time the ship came back 
to anchor there, and the sailors went to sleep thinking 
it was all right, but the codfish swam by and saw that 
the link only just held. In the night there came a 
storm, and the sailors woke up to find the vessel drift- 
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ing on the rocks, where she was broken to pieces, and 
hardly any of them escaped. 

“Also, with living things, Bevis, dear; for there was 
once a little creeping thing (the sun-beetle told me he 
heard it from his grandfather), which bored a hole into 
a beam under the floor of a room; the hole was so 
tiny you could scarcely see it, and the beam was so 
big twenty men could not lift it. After the creeping 
thing had bored this little hole it died, but it left ten 
children, and they bored ten more little holes, and 
when they died they left ten each, and they bored a 
hundred holes, and left a thousand, and they bored a 
thousand holes, and they left a thousand tens, who 
bored ten thousand holes and left ten thousand tens, 
and they bored one hundred thousand holes and left 
one hundred thousand tens, and they bored a million 
holes; and when a great number of people met in the 
room to hear a man speak, down the beam fell crash, 
and they were all dreadfully injured. 

«¢s Now, therefore, Bevis, my dear little Sir Bevis, do 
you take great care and never think any more that a 
thing cannot hurt you, because it has no legs and can- 
not run after you, or because it has no hands and can- 
not catch you, or because it is very tiny and you cannot 
see it.” 

«“ But you have not told me yet,” said Bevis, ‘ who 
it is Kapchack is in love with.” 

“Why, everybody knows who it is,” said the squirrel ; 
‘¢from the ladybird to the heron; from the horse to the 
mouse; and everybody is talking of it.” 
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«¢ And who is she?” said Bevis; ‘you keep on talk- 
ing, but you do not tell me.”” The squirrel pricked up 
his ears and looked cross. 

“The lady is the youngest jay, dear, in the wood; 
La Schach is her name; she is sweetly pretty and dresses 
charmingly in blue and brown, though they say she is 
rather flighty in her ways. 

‘‘Tt is very hard on the jay, who is an old acquaintance 
of mine (we often have a chat in the fir trees), to have 
his dear, sweet lady stolen away from him by such a 
horrid, old wretch as Kapchack. 

«But war has been declared against him by Choo 
Hoo. | 

“Now, Bevis, dear, I must go.” Bevis kissed his 
hand to the squirrel and went home with the dragon- 
fly. 

The next day Bevis started in great haste to meet 
the squirrel, to hear all about the war. After wander- 
ing through the meadows, picking up now a daisy, now 
a dandelion, he reached the copse, where the squirrel 
reigned supreme. The squirrel was waiting for him on 
a bough of the oak, and while Bevis picked the fruit 
that had ripened since yesterday, told him all the news. 

“Choo Hoo sent one of the captains of the wood- 
pigeons with two hundred of his soldiers, and they flew 
over the border into King Kapchack’s country, and began 
to forage in one of his wheat-fields, where the corn was 
ripe. As soon as Kapchack heard it, he called a general 
council of war, which is to be held at the owl’s castle, 
in the pollard hard by. Choo Hoo is an adventurer, 
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with no more property than the ancestral ash, but a 
pigeon of very extraordinary genius. 

*¢ He has under his sway a horde of trained warriors, 
whose numbers defy calculation, and he has year by year 
pushed into Kapchack’s territory till now it seems as if 
he must utterly overwhelm and destroy that monarch. 
This he would doubtless have achieved ere now, but 
there is one difficulty which has considerably impeded 
his advance, as he came farther and farther from his 
native province. ‘This difficulty is water. 

‘For in the winter, when the Long Pond is frozen, 
and the brook nearly covered with ice, and all the ponds 
and ditches likewise, so vast a horde cannot find enough 
to satisfy their thirst, and must consequently disperse. 
Were it not for this, Choo Hoo must ere now have 
overwhelmed us. As it is, Kapchack shivers in his 
claws, and we all dread the approaching autumn, for 
Choo Hoo has now approached so near as to be at our 
very doors. 

“Tf he only knew one thing, he would have no diffi- 
culty in remaining here and utterly destroying us.” 

“What is that? ” said Bevis. 

‘¢ Will you promise faithfully not to tell any one?” 
said the squirrel, ‘for my own existence depends upon 
this horde of barbarians being kept at bay; for, you 
see, should they pass over they will devour everything 
in the land, and there will certainly be a famine — the 
most dreadful that has ever been seen.” 

‘J will promise,” said Bevis. ‘I promise you faith- 
fully.” | 
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«Then I will tell you,” went on the squirrel. “In 
this copse of mine there is a spring of the clearest and 
sweetest water (you shall see it, I will take you to it 
some day) which is a great secret, for it is so hidden by 
ferns and fir trees overhanging it, that no one knows 
anything about it, except Kapchack, myself, the weasel, 
and the fox; I wish the weasel did not know, for he is 
so gluttonous for blood, which makes him thirsty, that 
he is continually dipping his murderous snout into the 
delicious water. 

«¢ Now this spring, of all the springs in this province, 
does not freeze, but runs clear all the winter. If Choo 
Hoo only knew it, don’t you see, he could stay in Kap- 
chack’s country, no matter how hard the frost, and his 
enormous army, whose main object is plunder, would 
soon starve us altogether. But he does not know of it. 

«He has sent several of his spies, the woodcocks, to 
search the country for such a spring, but although they 
are the most cunning of birds at that trick, they have 
not yet succeeded in finding my spring and thrusting 
their long bills into it. They dare not come openly, but 
fly by night, for Kapchack’s hawks are always hovering 
about; well enough he knows the importance of this 
secret, and they would pay for their temerity with their 
lives if they were seen. All I am afraid of is lest the 
weasel and the fox, in their eagerness for empire, should 
betray the secret of Choo Hoo. 

«The fox, though full of duplicity, and not to be 
depended upon, is at least brave and bold, and so far as 
I.can judge his character, would not, for his own sake 
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(hoping some day to regain the kingdom), let out this 
secret. But of the weasel I am not so sure; he is so 
very wicked, and so cunning, no one can tell what he 
may do. ‘Thus it is that in the highest of my beech 
trees I do not feel secure, but am in continual fear lest 
a woodcock should steal in, or the weasel play the traitor, 
for if so a famine is imminent, and that is why I sup- 
port, so far as I can without meddling with politics, the 
throne of Kapchack, as the last barrier against this ter- 
rible fate. 

‘Therefore it is that I look forward to this council, 
now about to be held, with intense anxiety, for upon 
it will depend our future, the throne of Kapchack, our 
existence or destruction. And here comes the rook; the 
first as usual.” 


THE COUNCIL. 


BEFORE Bevis could ask any more questions, the 
squirrel went off to speak to the rook, and to show 
him a good bough to perch on near the owl’s castle. 
He then came back and conducted Bevis to the seat in 
the ash-stole, where he was hidden by the honeysuckle, 
but could see well about him. Hardly had Bevis com- 
fortably seated himself than the councillors began to 
arrive. They were all there; even the rat did not dare 
- stay away, lest his royalty should be suspected, but took 
up his station at the foot of the pollard tree, and the 
mouse sat beside him. The rook sat on the oak, no 
ereat way from the squirrel; Kauc, the crow, chose a 
branch of ash which projected close to the pollard. So 
envious was he of the crown that he could not stay far 
from it. 

Cloctaw, the jackdaw, who had flown to the council 
with him, upon arrival, left his side and perched rather 
in the rear. Reynard, the fox, and Sec, the stoat, his 
friend, waited the approach of the king by some fern 
near the foot of the pollard. The owl every now and 
then appeared at the window of his castle, sometimes 
to see who had arrived, and sometimes to look for the 
king, who was not yet in sight. Having glanced round, 
the owl retreated to his study, doubtless to prepare his 
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speech for this important occasion. The heaving up of 
the leaves and earth, as if an underground plough was 
at work, showed that the mole had not forgotten his 
duty; he had come to show his loyalty, and he brought 
a message from the badger, who had long since been 
left outside the concert of the animals and birds, hum- 
bly begging King Kapchack to accept his homage. 

It is true that neither the hare nor the rabbit was 
present, but that signified nothing, for they had no in- 
fluence whatever. But the pheasant, who often stood 
aloof from the court, in his pride of lineage despising 
Kapchack though he was king, came on this occasion, 
for he too, like the squirrel, was alarmed at the progress 
of Choo Hoo and dreaded a scarcity of the berries of 
the earth. Tchink, the chaffinch, one of the first to 
come, could not perch still, but restlessly passed round 
the circle, now talking to one and now to another, and 
sometimes peering in at the owl’s window. But merry 
as he was, he turned his back upon Te-te, the tomtit, 
and chief of the spies, disdaining the acquaintance of 
a common informer. Te-te, not one whit abashed, sat 
on a willow and lifted his voice from time to time. 

The jay came presently, and for some reason or other 
he was in high good spirits, and dressed in his gayest 
feathers. He chaffed the owl and joked with Tchink; 
then he laughed to himself and tried to upset the grave 
old Cloctaw from his seat, and, in short, played all sorts 
of pranks to the astonishment of everybody. 

Eric, the favorite missel-thrush, took his station very 
high up on the ash above Kauc, whom he hated and sus- 
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pected of treason, not hesitating even to say so aloud. 
Kauc, indeed, was not now quite comfortable in his posi- 
tion, but kept slyly glancing up at the missel-thrush, 
and would have gone elsewhere had it not been that 
everybody was looking. 

The humble-bee, the bee, the butterfly, the cricket, 
the grasshopper, the beetle, and many others arrived as 
the hour drew on. Last of all came Ki Ki, lord of all the 
hawks, attended with his retinue, and heralding the ap- 
proach of the king. ki Ki perched on a tree at the side 
of the pollard, and his warriors ranged themselves around 
him; a terrible show, at which the mouse verily shrank 
into the ground. Immediately afterwards a noise of 
wings and talking announced the arrival of Kapchack, 
who came in full state, with eight of his finest guards. 
The king perched on the top of the pollard, just over 
the owl’s window, and the eight magpies sat above and 
around, but always behind him. 

«© What an ugly old fellow he is!” whispered Bevis, 
who had never before seen him. ‘Look at his ragged 
tail!” 

‘ Hush!” said the squirrel, ‘ Te-te is too near.” 

“¢Are they all here?” asked the king, after he had 
looked round and received the bows and lowly obei- 
sance of his subjects. 

‘They are all here,” said the owl, sitting in his porch. 
“¢ They are all here —at least, I think; no, they are not, 
your majesty.” 

“Who is absent?” said Kapchack, frowning; and all 
the assembly cowered. 
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‘It is the weasel,” said the owl. ‘+ The weasel is not 
here.”’ 

Kapchack frowned and looked as black as thunder, 
and a dead silence fell upon the council. 

“If it please your majesty,” said the humble-bee, 
presently coming to the front — “If it please your maj- 
esty, the weasel” — 

“It does not please me,” said Kapchack. 

But the humble-bee began again: “If it please your 
majesty ’” — 

“His majesty is not pleased,” repeated the owl 
severely. 

But the humble-bee, who could sing but one tune, 
began again: “If it please your majesty, the weasel 
asked me to say ’— 

“What?” said the king in a terrible rage. ‘“ What 
did he say?” 

“If it please your majesty,” said the humble-bee, who 
must begin over again every time he was interrupted, 
“the weasel asked me to say that he sent his humble, 
his most humble, loyal, and devoted obedience, and 
begged that you would forgive his absence from the 
council, as he has just met with a severe accident in the 
hunting-field, and cannot put one paw before the other.” 

«IT do not believe it,” said King Kapchack. ‘ Where 
is he?” 

“If it please your majesty,” said the humble-bee, ‘he 
is lying on a bank beyond the copse, stretched out in 
the sunshine, licking his paw, and hoping that rest and 
sunshine will cure him.” 
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‘¢Oh, what a story!” said Bevis. 

“Hush!” said the squirrel. 

«¢Somebody said it was a story,” said the owl. 

“So it is,” said Te-te. ‘I have made it my business 
to search out the goings-on of the weasel, who has kept 
himself in the background of late, suspecting that he 
was up to no good, and with the aid of my lieutenant, 
the tree-climber, I have succeeded in discovering his 
retreat, which he has concealed even from your majesty.” 

“Where is it?” said Kapchack. 

“Tt is in the elm, just ey: said Te-te, “just by 
those raspberries.” 

«¢ The rascal,” said the owl in a great fright. “Then 
he has been close by all the time listening.” 

«Yes, he has been listening,” said Te-te meaningly. 

The owl became pale, exclaiming, “This is really 
intolerable.” 

“Tt 7s intolerable,” said Kapchack; ‘and you,” address- 
ing the humble-bee, “‘ wretch that you are to bring me 
a false message ”’ 

“If it please your majesty,” began the humble-bee, 
but he was seized upon by the bee (who was always 
jealous of him), and the butterfly, and the beetle, and 
hustled away from the precinct of the council. 

“Bring the weasel here this instant!”’ shouted Kap- 
chack. ‘Drag him here by the ears.” 

Everybody stood up, but everybody hesitated, for 
though they all hated the weasel they all feared 
him. 

Suddenly the rat stood out and said: “I will fetch 
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the weasel, your majesty; I will bring that hateful 
traitor to your feet.” 

“Do so, good and loyal rat,” said the king, well 
pleased. And the rat ran off to compel the weasel 
to come. 

As the elm was so close, they all looked that way, 
expecting to hear sounds of fighting ; but in less than 
half a minute the rat appeared, with the weasel limping 
on three legs in his rear. For when the weasel heard 
what the rat said, he knew it was of no use to stay away 
any longer; but in his heart he vowed that he would, 
sooner or later, make the rat smart for his officious inter- 
ference. 

When he came near, the weasel fell down and bowed 
himself before the king, who said nothing but eyed him 
scornfully. 

“J am guilty,” said the weasel in a very humble 
voice; “Iam guilty of disobedience to your majesty’s 
commands, and I am guilty of sending you a deceitful 
message, for which my poor friend the humble-bee has 
been cruelly hustled from your presence; but I am not 
guilty of the treason of which I am accused. I hid in 
the elm, your majesty, because I was in terror of my 
life, and I feigned to be ill, in order to stay away from 
the council, because there is not one of all these (he 
pointed to the circle of councillors) who has not sworn 
to destroy me, and I feared to venture forth. They 
have all banded together to compass my destruction, 
because I alone of all of them have remained faithful to 
your throne, and have not secretly conspired.” 
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At these words there was such an outcry on the part 
of all the birds and animals, that the wood echoed with 
their cries ; for the stoat snapped his teeth, and the fox 
snarled, and the jay screamed, and the hawk flapped his 
wings, and the crow said “Caw!” and the rook ** Haw!” 
and all so eagerly denied the imputation, that it was some 
minutes before even King Kapchack could make him- 
self heard. 

When the noise in some degree subsided, however, 
he said: ‘‘ Weasel, you are so false of tongue, and you 
have so many shifts and contrivances (‘That he has!’ 
said Bevis, who was delighted at the downfall of the 
weasel), that it is no longer possible for any of us to 
believe anything you say. We have now such impor- 
tant business before us that we cannot stop to proceed 
to your trial and execution, and we therefore order that 
in the mean time you remain where you are, and that 
you maintain complete silence —for you are degraded 
from your rank — until such time as we can attend to 
your contemptible body, which will shortly dangle from 
a tree, as a warning to traitors for all time to come. 
My lords, we will now proceed with our business, and, 
first of all, the secretary will read the roll-call of our 
forces.” 

The owl then read the list of the army and said: 
«First, your majesty’s devoted bodyguard, with — with 
Prince Tchack-tchack (the king frowned, and the jay 
laughed outright) at their head ; Ki Ki, lord of hawks, 
one thousand beaks; the rooks, five thousand beaks ; 
Kauc, the crow, two hundred beaks’; and so on, enu- 
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merating the numbers which all the tribes could bring 
to battle. 

The rooks formed the main support of Kapchack. 
The beginning of the alliance, it seems, was in this way. 
Many years ago, when Kapchack was a young monarch, 
and by no means firmly established upon his throne, he 
sought about for some means of gaining the assistance 
of the rooks. He observed that in the spring, when the 
rooks repaired their dwellings, they did so in a very 
inferior manner, doing indeed just as their forefathers 
had done before them, and repeating the traditional 
architecture handed down through innumerable genera- 
tions. So ill-constructed were their buildings, that if, 
as often chanced, the March winds blew with fury, it 
was a common thing to see the grass strewn with the 
wreck of their houses. Now Kapchack and all his race 
are excellent architects, and it occurred to him to do 
the rooks a service, by instructing them how to bind 
their lower courses, so that they should withstand the 
wind. 

With some difficulty, for the older rooks, though 
they would loudly deny it, are eminently conservative 
(a thing all do not profess to understand), he succeeded 
in persuading the younger builders to adopt his design; 
and the result was that in the end they all took to it, 
and now it is quite the exception to hear of an accident. 
Besides the preservation of life, Kapchack’s invention 
also saved them an immense amount in timber for 
rebuilding. The consequence has been that the rooks 
have flourished above all other birds. They at once 
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concluded an alliance with Kapchack, and as they 
increased in numbers, so they became more firmly 
attached to his throne. 

In the midst of the council, a starling flew into the 
circle with part of his tail gone and his feathers greatly 
ruffled. 

It was evident that he had brought news from the 
seat of war, and they all crowded about him. So soon 
as he had recovered breath the starling told them that 
half an hour since Choo Hoo had himself crossed the 
border, and driving in the outposts of the starlings, 
despite the most desperate resistance, had passed the 
front line of the hills. At this news the uproar was 
tremendous, and for some time not a word could be 
heard. By and by the owl obtained something like 
order, when the rook said he for one could not stay in 
council any longer; he must proceed to assemble the 
forces of his nation, as while they were talking his city . 
might be seized. i Ki, too, flapping his wings, an- 
nounced his intention of attacking; the jay uttered a 
sneer about one-eyed people not being able to see what 
was straight before them, and thus goaded on against 
his better judgment, Kapchack declared his intention of 
sending his army to the front. 

He then proceeded to distribute the commands. IG 
Ki was proclaimed commander-in-chief (the rook did not 
like this, but he said nothing, as he knew Kapchack 
could not help himself), and the rooks had the right 
wing, the crow the left wing (the crow was surprised at 
this, for his usual post was to guard the rear, but he 
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guessed at once that Kapchack suspected him, and would 
not leave him near the palace), and the owl had the 
reserve. As they received their orders, each flew off; 
even the owl, though it was daylight, started forth to 
summon his men, and though he blundered against the 
branches, did not stay a second on that account. ‘The 
squirrel had charge of the stores, and jumped down to 
see after them. Not one was forgotten, but each had 
an office assigned, and went to execute it, all except 
the fox and the weasel. The weasel, obedient to orders, 
lay still at the foot of the pollard, humbly hiding his 
head. 

The fox, presently finding that he had been over- 
looked, crept under Kapchack, and, bowing to the earth, 
asked if there was no command and no employment for 
him. 

“Begone!” said Kapchack, who was not going to 
intrust power to one of royal descent. ‘ Begone, sir! 
you have not shown any ability lately.” 

«But did not the gnat tell you?” began the fox 
humbly. 

«The gnat told me a great deal,” said Kapchack. 

« But did he not say I sent him?” 

«© No, indeed,” said Kapchack, for the gnat, not to be 
outdone, had indeed delivered the fox’s message, but 
had taken the credit of it for himself. ‘+ Begone, sir 
(the fox slunk away)! and do you (to his guards) go to 
the firs and wait for me there.” The eight magpies 
immediately departed, and there was no one left but 
the weasel. 
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The king looked down at the guilty traitor ; the traitor 
hung his head. Presently the king said: « Weasel, false 
and double-tongued weasel, did I not choose you to be 
my chiefest and most secret counsellor? Did you not 
know everything? Did I not consult you on every 
occasion, and were you not promoted to high honor 
and dignity? And you have repaid me by plotting 
against my throne and against my life; the gnat has 
told me everything, and it is of no avail for you to deny 
it. You double traitor! false to me and false to those 
other traitors who met in this very place to conspire 
against me. It is true you were not among them in 
person, but why were you not among them? Do you 
suppose that I am to be deceived for a moment? wretch 
that you are. You set them on to plot against me while 
you kept out of it with clean paws, that you might seize 
the throne so soon as I was slain.” 

Here the weasel could not endure it any longer, but 
crawling to the foot of the tree, besought the king 
with tears in his eyes to do what he would — to order 
him to instant execution, but not to reproach him 
with these enormities, which cut him to the very soul. 
But the more he pleaded, the more angry Kapchack 
became, and heaped such epithets upon the crouching 
wretch, and so bitterly upbraided him that at last the 
weasel could bear it no more, but driven as it were 
into a corner, turned to bay, and faced the enraged 
monarch. 

He sat up, and looking Kapchack straight in the face, 
as none but so hardened a reprobate could have done, 
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said in a low but very distinct voice: «“ You have no 
right to say these things to me, any more than you 
have to wear the crown! I do not believe you are 
Kapchack at all—you are an impostor!” 

At these words Kapchack became as pale as death. 
When he found breath, he turned to the weasel and 
asked him what he meant. The weasel, who had now 
regained his spirits, said boldly enough that he meant 
what he said; he did not believe that the king was really 
Kapchack. 

“But I am Kapchack,” said the king, trembling, and 
not knowing how much the weasel knew. 

In truth the weasel knew very little, but had only 
shot a bolt at random from the bow of his suspicions. 

“Weasel,” said Kapchack, “in consideration of im- 
portant services rendered to the state in former days, 
upon this one occasion you shall be pardoned. Of course 
the condition is that what has passed between us this 
day is kept strictly private, and that you do not breathe 
a word of it.” 

“Not a word of it,” said the weasel; and soon after, 
curled up on his divan in the elm, he was thinking over 
the extraordinary good fortune that had befallen him. 
As Kapchack was flying to the firs where his guards 
were waiting, it occurred to him that, although he had 
no alternative, it was dangerous in the extreme to trust 
the army to the weasel, who, perhaps, just as there was 
an opportunity of victory, would retire and leave him 
to be destroyed. Thinking about this, he perched on a 
low hawthorn bush and asked himself whether it was 
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worth while to attempt to defend a kingdom held under 
such precarious tenure. Would it not be better to make 
terms with Choo Hoo, who was not unreasonable, and 
to divide the territory, and thus reign in peace and safety 
over half at least, — making it, of course, a condition 
of the compact that Choo Hoo should help him to put 
down all domestic traitors ? 

The idea seemed so good that, first glancing round 
to see that he was not observed, he called a thrush, who 
had been coming to the hawthorn, but dared not enter 
it while the king was there. The thrush, much fright- 
ened, came as he was bid, and Kapchack carefully in- 
structed him in what he was to do. Having learnt his 
message by heart, the thrush, delighted beyond expres- 
sion at so high a negotiation being intrusted to him, 
flew straight away towards Choo Hoo’s camp. Choo 
Hoo, delighted beyond expression at so pleasant a solu- 
tion of the business, which he knew must, if it came to 
battle, entail great slaughter of his friends, received 
the thrush with the highest honors, called his princi- 
~ pal counsellors around him and acceded to everything 
King Kapchack had proposed. The territory should be 
equally divided, — Choo Hoo to have the plains, and 
Kapchack the woods and hills, —and peace should be 
proclaimed, Choo Hoo engaging to support Kapchack 
against all domestic enemies and traitors. This treaty 
having been completed, the thrush made as if about to 
depart, but Choo Hoo would in no wise permit this. 
«Remain with us,” he said, «my dear Thrush, till the 
evening; feast and make merry.” 
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So the thrush was surrounded with a guard of honor, 
and conducted to the choicest feeding places, and re- 
galed upon the fat of the land. Thus enjoying himself, 
he thought it was the happiest day of his life, and was 
_ not at all desirous of seeing the shadows lengthen. 

Bevis on his way home passed the elm, which was 
hollow inside, where the weasel lay curled up on his 
divan, and the weasel, hearing Bevis go by, was so 
puffed up with pride that he actually called to hin, 
having conceived a design of using Bevis for his own 
‘purposes. 

«Sir Bevis! Sir Bevis!” he said, coming to the 
mouth of his hole, “Sir Bevis, I want to speak to 
you!” 

“You are the weasel,” said Bevis; “I know your 
hateful voice —I hate you, and if ever I find you out- 
side the copse I will smash you into twenty pieces. If it 
_ was not for the squirrel, whom I love (and I have prom- 
ised not to hurt anything in his copse), I would bring 
my papa’s hatchet and chop your tree down and cut 
your head off; so there.” 

«Jf you did that,” said the weasel, «then you would 
not know what the rat is going to do in your house 
to-night.” 

«¢ Why should I not know?” said Bevis. 

“Because if you cut my head off I could not tell 
you.” 

‘Well, tell me what it is,” said Bevis, who was 
always very curious, “and make haste about it, for I 
want to go home.” 
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«TI will,” said the weasel; “and, first of all, you 
know, the fine large cake that your mamma is making 
for you?” 

“No,” said Bevis excitedly. ‘Is she making me a 
cake? I did not know it.” 

“Yes, she is, but she did not tell you, because she 
wished it to be a surprise to you to-morrow morning at 
lunch, and it is no use for you to ask her about it, for 
she would not tell you. But if you are not very sharp 
it is certain that you will never touch a mouthful 
of it.” 

“Why not?” said Bevis. | 

‘¢ Because,” said the weasel, “*the mouse has found 
out where your mamma has put it in the cupboard, and 
there is a little chink through which he can smell it, but 
he cannot quite get through, nor is he strong enough 
to gnaw such very hard wood, else you may depend he 
would have kept the secret to himself. But as he could 
not creep through he has gone and told Raoul, the rat, 
who has such strong teeth he can bite a way through 
anything, and to-night, when you are all in bed and firm 
asleep, and everything is quiet, Yish, the mouse, is going 
to show the rat where the chink is, the rat is going to 
gnaw a hole, and in the morning there will be very little 
left of your cake.” 

“JT will tell the bailiff,” said Bevis in a rage, “and 
the bailiff shall set a trap for the rat.” 

“Well, that was what I was going to suggest,” said 
the weasel; “but upon consideration I am not so sure 
that it is much use telling the bailiff, because, as I dare 
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say you recollect, the bailiff has often tried his hand 
setting up a trap for the rat, but has never yet caught 
him, from which I conclude that the rat knows all the 
places where the bailiff sets the trap, and takes good 
care not to go that way without previous examination.” 

“¢T ll set up the trap,” said Bevis, “I ’ll set it up my- 
self in a new place. Let me see, where can I put it?” 

“¢ think it would be a very good plan if you did put 
it up yourself,” said the weasel, “because there is no 
doubt you understand more about these things than the 
bailiff, who is getting old.” 

«‘ Yes,” said Bevis, «I know all about it-—TI can do 
it very well indeed.” 

“ Just what I thought,” said the weasel; «I thought 
to myself, Bevis knows all about it — Bevis can do it. 
Now, as the bailiff has set up the trap by the drain or 
erating beside the cart-house, and under the wood-pile, 
and by the pump, and has never caught the rat, it is 
clear that the rat knows these places as well as the 
bailiff, and if you remember there is a good deal of 
grass grows there, so that the rat no doubt says to 
himself: ‘Aha! They are sure to put the trap here, 
because they think I shall not see it in the grass — 
as if I were so silly.’ So that, depend upon it, he is 
always very careful how he goes through the grass 
there. 

‘Therefore I think the best place you could select 
to set up the trap would be somewhere where there is 
no kind of cover, no grass, nor anything, where it is 
quite bare and open, and where the rat would run along 
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quickly and never think of any danger. And he would 
be sure to run much faster and not stay to look under 
his feet in crossing such places, lest Pan should see him 
and give chase, or your papa should come round the 
corner with a gun. Now I know there is one such place 
the rat passes every evening’; it is a favorite path of his, 
because it is a short cut to the stable —it is under the 
wall of the pig-sty. I know this, because I once lived 
with the rat a little while and saw all his habits. 

“Well, under this wall it is quite open, and he always 
runs by extremely fast, and that is the best place to put 
the trap. Now when you have set the trap, in order 
to hide it from view, do you get your little spade with 
which you dig in your garden, and take a spadeful of 
the dust that lies about there (as it is so dry there is 
plenty of dust) and throw it over the trap. The dust 
will hide the trap, and will also prevent the rat (for he 
has a wonderful sharp nose of his own) from scenting 
where your fingers touched it. In the morning you 
are sure to find him caught. 

“By the bye, you had better not say anything to your 
mamma that you know of the cake, else perhaps she 
will move it from the cupboard, and then the rat may 
go on some other moonlit ramble instead. As I said, in 
the morning you are sure to find him in the trap, and 
then do not listen to anything he has to say, for he has 
a lying tongue, but let Pan loose, who will instantly 
worry him to death.” 

“¢T will do as you say,” said Bevis, ‘for I see that it 
is a very clever way to catch the rat, but, Sir Weasel, 
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you have told me so many false stories that I can scarce 
believe you now it is plain you are telling me the truth ; 
nor shall I feel certain that you are this time (for once 
in your wicked life) saying the truth, unless I know why 
you are so anxious for the rat to be caught.” 

“¢ Why,” said the weasel, «‘ I will tell you the reason : 
this afternoon the rat played me a very mean and scurvy 
trick ; he disgraced me before the king and made me a 
common laughing-stock to all the council, for which I 
swore to have his life. Besides, upon one occasion he 
bit his teeth right through my ear — the marks of it are 
there still. See for yourself.” So the weasel thrust 
his head out of his hole, and Bevis saw the marks left 
by the rat’s teeth, and was convinced that the weasel, 
out of malice, had at last been able for once to tell the 
truth. 

‘You are a horrid wretch,” said Bevis; “still you 
_ know how to catch the rat, and I will go home and do 
it; but I cannot find my way out of this thicket — the 
squirrel ought to come.” 

‘The way is under the ash bough there,” said the 
weasel, “‘and when you are outside the thicket turn to 
your left and go downhill, and you will come to the 
timber — and meantime I will send for the dragon-fly, 
who will overtake you.” 

¢ All right, horrid wretch,” said Bevis ; and away he 
went. Now all this that the weasel had said really was 
true, except about the cake; it was true that the rat 
was very careful going through the grass, and that he 
knew where the bailiff set the gin, and that he used to 
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run very quickly across the exposed place under the 
wall of the pig-sty. But the story about the cake he 
had made up out of his cunning head just to set Bevis 
at work to put up the trap; and he hoped, too, that 
while Bevis was setting up the gin, the spring would 
slip and pinch his fingers. 

By thus catching the rat, the weasel meant in the first 
place to gratify his own personal malice, and next to get 
rid of a very formidable competitor. For the rat was 
very large and very strong, and brave and bold beyond 
all the others; so much so that the weasel would even 
have preferred to have a struggle with the fox (though 
he was so much bigger), whose nostril he could bite, 
than to meet the rat in fair and equal combat. Besides, 
he hated the rat beyond measure, because the rat had 
helped him out of the drain, which was when his ear 
was bitten through. He intended to go down to the 
farmyard very early next morning when the rat was 
caught, and to go as near as he dared and taunt the rat, 
and tell him how Pan would presently come and crunch 
up his ribs. To see the rat twist, and hear him groan, 
would be rare sport; it made his eyes glisten to think 
of it. He was very desirous that Bevis should find 
his way home all right, so he at once sent a wasp for 
the dragon-fly, and the dragon-fly at once started after 
Bevis. ! 

Bevis crept through the thicket, and turned to the 
left, and went down the hill, and found the timber, and 
then went along the green track till he came to the stile. 
He got over the bridge and followed the footpath, when 
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the dragon-fly overtook him and apologized most sin- 
cerely for his neglect. ‘+ For,” said he, “* we are so busy 
making ready for the army, and I have had so much to do 
going to and fro with messages, that, my dear Sir Bevis, 
you must forgive me for forgetting you. Next time I 
will send a moth to stay close by you, so that the 
moment you want me the moth can go and fetch me.” 

“¢[ will forgive you just this once,” said Bevis ; and 
the dragon-fly took him all the way home. After tea 
Bevis went and found the gin, and tried to set it up 
under the pig-sty wall, just as the weasel had told him; 
but at first he could not quite manage it, being as usual 
in such a hurry. 

Now there was a snail on the wall, and the snail 
looked out of his shell and said: ‘Sir Bevis, do not be 
too quick. Believe me, if you are too quick to-day you 
are sure to be sorry to-morrow.” 

“ You are a stupid snail,” said Bevis. Just then, 
as the weasel had hoped, he pinched his fingers with 
the spring so hard that tears almost came into his 
eyes. 

“That was your fault,” he said to the snail; and 
snatching the poor thing off the wall, he flung him ever 
so far; fortunately the snail fell on the grass and was 
not hurt, but he said to himself that in future, no 
matter what he saw going on, he would never interfere, 
but let people hurt themselves as much as they liked. 
But Bevis, though he was so hasty, was also very 
persevering, and presently he succeeded in setting up 
the trap, and then taking his spade he spread the dust 
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over it and so hid it as the weasel had told him to. 
He then went and put his spade back in the summer- 
house, and having told Pan that in the morning there 
would be a fine big rat for him to worry, went indoors. 

Now it is most probable that what the weasel had 
arranged so well would all have happened just as he 
foresaw, and that the trap so cleverly set up would 
have caught the rat, had not the bailiff, when he came 
home from the fields, chanced to see Bevis doing it. 
He said to himself: ‘Well, it is a very good plan to 
set up the gin, for the rat is always taking the pigs’ 
food, and even had a gnaw at my luncheon, which was 
tied up in my handkerchief, and which I — like a stupid 
—left on the ground in my hurry instead of hanging 
up. But it is a pity Sir Bevis should have set it here, 
for there is no grass or cover, and the rat is certain to 
see it, and Bevis will be disappointed in the morning, 
and will not find the rat. Now I will just move the 
gin to a place where the rat always comes, and where it 
will be hidden by the grass, that is, just at the mouth 
of the drain by the cart-house ; it will catch the rat 
there, and Sir Bevis will be pleased.” 

So the bailiff, having thought this to himself, as he 
leant against the wall and listened to the pigs snoring, 
carefully took up the gin and moved it down to the 
mouth of the drain by the cart-house, and there set it 
up in the grass. 

The rat was in the drain, and when he heard the 
bailiff’s heavy footsteps, and the noise he made fumbling 
about with the trap, he laughed and said to himself: 
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«Fumble away, you old stupid — I know what you are 
doing. You are setting up a gin in the same place you 
have set it twenty times before. Twenty times you 
have set the gin up there and never caught anything, 
and yet you cannot see, and you cannot understand, 
and you never learn anything. As if I could not hear 
what you are doing; as if I did not look very carefully 
before I came out of my hole, and before I put my foot 
down on grass or leaves, and as if I could not smell 
your great clumsy fingers: really I feel insulted that 
you should treat me as if I were so foolish. However, 
upon the whole, this is rather nice and considerate of 
you. Ha! ha!” and the rat laughed so loud that if 
the bailiff had been sharp he must have heard this 
unusual chuckling in the drain. But he heard noth- 
ing, but went off down the road very contented with 
himself, whistling. 

The same night the weasel, having had a very 
pleasant nap upon his divan in the elm in the squir- 
rel’s copse, woke up soon after midnight and started 
for the farm, in order to enjoy the pleasure of seeing the 
rat in the gin, which he had instructed Bevis how to set 
up. Had it not been for this he would not have faced 
so terrible a tempest, but to see the rat in torture he 
would have gone through anything. As he crept along 
a furrow, not far outside the copse, choosing that route 
that he might be somewhat sheltered in the hollow from 
the wind, he saw a wire which a poacher had set up, 
and stayed to consider how he could turn it to his 
advantage. 
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‘© There is Ulu, the hare,” he said to himself, ** who 
lives in the wheat-field ; I had her son, he was very 
sweet and tender, and also her nephew, who was not so 
juicy, and I have noticed that she has got very De 
of late.” So he called to a moor-hen : — 

‘“¢ Moor-hen,” said the weasel, “do you go direct to 
the hills and find Ulu, the hare, and tell her that little 
Sir Bevis, of whom she is so fond, is lost in the copse, 
and that he is crying bitterly because of the darkness 
and the wind, and what will become of him I do not 
know. Go quickly, Moor-hen.” 

“‘T will, my lord,” said the moor-hen ; and away she 
flew. 

Then the weasel proceeded on his way, and shortly 
afterwards arrived at the farm. As he came quietly 
down from the rick-yard, he said to himself: “I will 
keep a good way from the wall, as it is so dark, and 
I do not know the exact place where Bevis has put 
the trap. Besides, it is just possible that the rat may 
not yet have passed that way, for he does most of 
his business in the early morning, and it is not yet 
dawn.” 

So he crossed over to the wood-pile and listened 
carefully, but could hear no groans, as he had expected ; 
but, on consideration, he put this down to the wind, 
which he observed blew the sound away from him. He 
then slipped over to the grass by the cart-house wall, 
intending to listen at the mouth of the drain to hear if 
the rat was within, and then if that was not the case, to 
go on along towards the wall of the pig-sty, for he 
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began to think the rat must have been stunned by the 
trap, and so could not squeak. 

If that were the case, he thought he would just bite 
off the end of the rat’s tail, to wake up the rat to the 
misery of his position. But just as he approached the 
mouth of the drain, sniffing and listening with the ut- 
most caution, it happened that a drop of rain fell 
through a chink in the top of Pan’s tub and woke him 
from his slumber. Pan shook himself and turned 
round, and the weasel, hearing the disturbance, dreaded 
lest Pan was loose and had caught scent of him. He 
darted forwards to get into the drain, when the trap 
snapped him up in a second. The shock and the pain 
made him faint ; he turned over and lay still. 

About the same time the moor-hen, borne swiftly 
along by the wind on her way to the river, reached 
the hills, and seeing the hare, flew low down and 
delivered the weasel’s message as well as she could. 
The hare was dreadfully alarmed about Sir Bevis, and, 
anxious to relieve him from his fright in the dark 
copse, raced down the hill, and over the fields as fast 
as she could go, making towards that part of the copse 
where the birches stood, as the weasel had directed, 
knowing that in running there she would find her neck 
in a noose. 

It happened just as he had foreseen. She came along 
as fast as the wind, and could already see the copse like 
a thicker darkness before her, when the loop of the wire 
drew up around her neck, and over she rolled in the 
furrow. 
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Now the weasel had: hoped that the wire would not 
hang her at once. He intended to have come back 
from the farm, and from taunting the rat in the trap, 
in time to put his teeth into her veins, before, in her 
convulsive efforts to get free, she tightened the noose 
and died. 

And this, too, happened exactly as the weasel had 
intended, but in a different manner and with a different 
result ; for it had chanced that the wind, in the course 
of its ravages among the trees, snapped off a twig of 
ash, which, rolling over and over before the blast along 
the sward, came against the stick which upheld the 
wire, and the end of the twig where it had broken from 
the tree lodged in the loop. Thus, when Ulu kicked, 
and struggled, and screamed, in her fear, the noose in- 
deed drew up tight and half strangled her, but not 
quite, because the little piece of wood prevented. it. 
But, exhausted with pain and terror, and partially 
choked, the poor hare at last could do nothing else but 
crouch down in the furrow, where the rain fell on and 
soaked her warm coat of fur. For as the dawn came 
on, the wind sank and the rain fell. 

In this unhappy plight she passed the rest of the 
night, dreading every moment lest the fox should come 
along (as she could not run away), and not less afraid of 
the daybreak, when some one would certainly find her. 

After many weary hours, the bailiff, coming to his 
work in the morning with a sack over his shoulders to 
keep out the rain, saw something on the grass, and 
pounced upon the wretched hare. 
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Suddenly it occurred to him: how delighted Bevis 
would be with a living hare. For the bailiff was very 
fond of Bevis, and would have done anything to please 
him. So he took the hare in his arms and carried her 
down to the farm. 

When Bevis got up and came to breakfast, the bailiff 
came in and brought him the hare. But Bevis, in an 
instant, recognized his friend who had shown him his 
way in the cowslips. He took her in his arms and 
went with her up the footpath into the field. 

Now, the hare knew him very well but could not 
speak when any one else was near, for it is very well 
known to be a law among hares and birds, and such 
creatures, that they can only talk to one human being, 
and are dumb when more than one are present. But 
when Bevis had taken her out into the footpath, and 
set her down, and stroked her back, and her long ears, 
black at the tip, and had told her to go straight up 
the footpath, and not through the long grass, because 
it was wet with the rain, the hare told him how she 
came in the wire through the wicked weasel telling 
her that he was lost in the copse. 

‘‘T was not lost,” said Bevis; “I went to bed and 
saw the owl go by. The weasel told another of his 
stories — now, I remember, he told me to set the trap 
for the rat.” 

“Did he?” said the hare; “then you may depend 
it is some more of his dreadful wickedness ; there will 
be no peace in the world while he is allowed to go 
roaming about.” 
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“No,” said Bevis, “there will not; but as sure as 
my papa’s gun, which is the best gun in the country, 
as sure as my papa’s gun I will kill him the next time 
I see him. I will not listen to the squirrel, I will cut 
the weasel’s tree down and chop off his head.” 

“I hope you will, dear,” said the hare. “But now 
I must be gone, for I can hear Pan barking, and I must 
go and hide; good-bye, my dear Sir Bevis.” And 
away went the hare up the footpath till Bevis lost sight 
of her through the gateway. 

Then he went to his breakfast, and directly after- 
wards, putting on his greatcoat, for it still rained a 
little, he went up to the wall by the pig-sty, expecting 
to find the rat in the trap. But the trap was gone. 

“There now,” said he. ‘I do believe that stupid 
bailiff has moved it.” 

Looking about to see where the -bailiff had put the 
trap, he remembered what the weasel had told him, 
and going to the cart-house wall by the drain, found 
the trap and the weasel in it. “Oh! you false and 
treacherous creature!” said Bevis, picking up a stone, 
‘now I will smash you into seventy thousand little 
pieces,” and he flung the stone with all his might; but 
being in too much of a hurry (as the snail had warned 
him), it missed the mark and only knocked a bit of 
mortar out of the wall. He looked round for a bigger 
one, so that he might crush the wretch this time, when 
the weasel feebly lifted his head and said: * Bevis! 
Bevis! It is not generous of you to bear such malice 
towards me now I am dying; you should rather” — 
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“ Hold your tongue, horrid thing!” said Bevis; «I 
will not listen to anything you have to say. Here is 
a brick; this will do first-rate to pound you with, and 
now I think of it, I will come a little nearer so as to 
make quite sure.” 

“Oh, Bevis!” said the weasel with a gasp, “I shall 
be dead in a minute’; and Bevis saw his head fall 
back. 

“Tell the hare I repented,” said the weasel. “I 
have been very wicked, Bevis — oh! — but I shall never, 
never do it any more — oh! ”— f 

‘Are you dead?” said Bevis. “Are you quite 
dead?” putting down the brick, for he could not bear 
to see anything in such distress, and his rage was over 
in a minute. 

‘‘T am,” said the weasel; ‘at least I shall be in half 
a minute, for I must be particular to tell the exact truth 
in thisextremity. Oh! there is one thing I should like 
to say’ — | 

“What is it?” said Bevis. 

“But if you smash me I can’t,” said the weasel ; 
“and what is the use of smashing me? for all my 
bones are broken.” 

“¢T will not smash you,” said Bevis; “I will only 
have you nailed up to the stable door so that everybody 
may see what a wretch you were.” 

«Thank you,” said the weasel very gratefully; “will 
you please tell the hare and all of them that if I could 
only live I would do everything I could to make up to 
them for all the wickedness I have committed — oh! — 
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I have not got time to say.all I would. Oh! Bevis, 
Bevis!” 

«Yes, poor thing!” said Bevis, now quite melted and 
sorry for the wretched criminal whose life was ebbing 
‘so fast; “what is it you want? I will be sure to 
do it.” 

«Then, dear Sir Bevis, — how kind it is of you to 
forgive me, dear Sir Bevis! when I am dead do not 
nail me to the door, —only think how terrible that 
would be, — bury me, dear.” 

“So I will,” said Bevis; “but perhaps you need n’t 
die. Stay a little while and let us see if you cannot 
Tie. 

«¢Oh, no,” said the weasel; “‘my time is come. But 
when I am dead, dear, please take me out of this cruel 
trap in which I am so justly caught, as I set it for 
another; take me out of this cruel trap, which has 
broken my ribs, and lay me flat on the grass and pull 
my limbs out straight, so that I may not stiffen all in 
a heap and crooked. Then get your spade, my dear 
Sir Bevis, and dig a hole and bury me, and put a stone 
on top of me, so that Pan cannot scratch me up — oh! 
oh! — will you— oh!” 

“Yes, indeed I will. I will dig the hole; I havea 
capital spade,” said Bevis; ‘stay a minute.” 

But the weasel gave three gasps and fell back quite 
dead. Bevis looked at him a little while and then put 
his foot on the spring and pressed it down and took the 
weasel out. He stroked down his fur where the trap 
had ruffled it, and rubbed the earth from his poor paws 
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with which he had struggled to get free; and then, 
having chosen a spot close by the wood-pile, where the 
ground was soft, to dig the hole, he put the weasel 
down there and pulled his limbs out straight, and so 
disposed him for the last sad ceremony. He then ran 
to the summer-house, which was not far, and having 
found the spade, came back with it to the wood-pile. 
But the weasel was gone. 

There was the trap; there was the place he had 
chosen, —all the little twigs and leaves brushed away 
ready for digging,—but no weasel. He was bewil- 
dered; when a robin, perched on the top of the wood- 
pile, put his head on one side and said so softly and 
sadly: ‘ Bevis, Bevis, little Sir Bevis, what have you 
done?” For the weasel was not-dead, and was not 
even very seriously injured; the trap was old and the 
spring not very strong, and the teeth did not quite 
meet. If the rat, who was fat, had got in, it would 
have pinched him dreadfully; but the weasel was ex- 
tremely thin, and so he escaped with a broken rib— 
the only true thing he had said. 

So soon as ever Sir Bevis’s back was turned, the 
weasel crawled under the wood-pile, just as he had 
done once before; and from there made his way as 
quickly as he could up the field, sheltered by the after- 
math, which had now grown long again. When Bevis 
understood that the weasel had only shammed dying, 
and had really got away, he burst into tears; for he 
could not bear to be cheated. 


» 


SIR BEVIS AND THE BROOK. 


ONE morning Sir Bevis went down to the brook. 
Standing on the brink, he said: “ Brook, Brook! what 
are you singing? You promised to tell me what you 
were saying.” 

The brook did not answer, but went on singing. 
Bevis listened a minute, and then he picked a willow 
leaf and threw it into the bubbles and watched it go 
whirling round and round in the eddies and back up 
under the fall, where it dived down and presently came 
up again, and the stream took it and carried it away 
past the flags. ‘Brook, Brook!” said Bevis, stamp- 
ing his foot; “tell me what you are singing.” 

And the brook, having now finished that part of his 
song, said: ‘Bevis, dear; sit down in the shadow of 
the willow, for it is very hot to-day, and the reapers 
are at work; sit down under the willow and I will tell 
you as much as I can remember.” 

“But the reed said you could not remember any- 
thing,” said Bevis, leaning back against the willow. 

“The reed did not tell you the truth, dear; indeed, 
he does not know all; the fact is, the reeds are so fond 
of talking that I scarcely ever answer them now or they 
would keep on all day long, and I should never hear 
the sound of my. own voice, which I like best. So I 
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do not encourage them, and that is why the reeds think 
I do not recollect.” 

«And what is that you sing about?” said Bevis 
impatiently. 

“My darling,” said the brook, “I do not know my- 
self always what I am singing about. I am so happy 
I sing, sing, and never think about what it means; it 
does not matter what you mean as long as you sing. 
Sometimes I sing about the sun, who loves me dearly, 
and tries all day to get at me through the leaves and 
the green flags that hide me; he sparkles on me every- 
where he can, and does not like me to be in the shadow. 
Sometimes I sing to the wind, who loves me next most 
dearly, and will come to me everywhere in places where 
the sun cannot get. He plays with me whenever he can, 
and strokes me softly and tells me the things he has 
heard in the woods and on the hills, and sends down 
the leaves to float along; for he knows I like some- 
thing to carry. Fling me in some leaves, Bevis, dear. 

«Sometimes I sing to the earth and the grass; they 
are fond of me, too, and listen the best of all. I sing 
loudest at night to the stars; for they are so far away 
_ they would not otherwise hear me.” 

« But what do you say?” said Bevis; but the brook 
was too occupied now to heed him and went on. 

«Sometimes I sing to the trees; they, too, are fond 
of me and come as near as they can; they would all 
come down close to me if they could. They love me 
like the rest, because I am so happy and never cease 
my chanting. If I am broken to pieces against a stone, 
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I do not mind in the least; I laugh just the same and 
even louder. When I come over the hatch, I dash 
myself to fragments; and sometimes a rainbow comes 
and stays a little while with me. ‘The trees drink me, 
and the grass drinks me; the birds come down and 
drink me; they splash me and are happy. ‘The fishes 
swim about, and some of them hide in deep corners. 
Round the bend I go; and the osiers say they never 
have enough of me. The long grass waves and wel- 
comes me; the moor-hens float with me; the kingfisher 
is always with me somewhere, and sits on the bough to 
see his ruddy breast in the water. And you come too, 
Bevis, now and then to listen to me; and it is all 
because I am so happy.” 

‘¢Why are you so happy?” said Bevis. 

“TI do not know,” said the brook. ‘Perhaps it is 
because all I think of is this minute; I do not know 
anything about the minute just gone by, and I do not 
care one bit about the minute that is just coming; all 
I care about is this minute, this very minute now. 
Fling me in some more leaves, Bevis. Why do you 
go about asking questions, dear? Why don’t you 
sing and do nothing else?” | 

“Oh, but I want to know all about everything,” 
said Bevis. ‘Where did you come from, and where 
are you going, and why don’t you go on and let the 
ground be dry—why don’t you run on, and run all 
away? Why are you always here?” 

The brook laughed and said: “My dear, I do not 
know where I came from, and I do not care at all 
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where I am going. What does it matter, my love? 
All I know is I shall come back again; yes, I shall 
come back again.” The brook sang very low and 
rather sadly now: “I shall go into the sea and shall 
be lost; and even you would not know me; ask your 
father, love; he has sailed over the sea in the ships 
that come to Southampton, and I was close to him, but 
he did not know me. But by and by, when I am in 
the sea, the sun will lft me up, and the clouds will 
float along — look towards the hills, Bevis, dear, every 
morning and you will see the clouds coming and bring- 
ing me with them; and the rain and the dew, and 
sometimes the thunder and the lightning, will put me 
down again; and I shall run along here and sing to 
you, my sweet, if you will come and listen. Fling in 
some little twigs, my dear, and some bits of bark from 
the tree.” 

“ That I will,” said Bevis; and he picked up a stone 
and flung it into the water with such a splash that the 
kingfisher flew away; but the brook only laughed and 
told him to throw another and to make haste and grow 
bigger and jump over him. 

«¢S—s, we shall meet by the drinking place,” said 
the grasshopper; and was just hopping off, when Bevis 
asked him what the birds went down to bathe for. 

“I’m sure I do not know,” said the grasshopper, 
speaking fast, for he was rather in a hurry to be gone; 
he never could stand still long together. ‘All I can 
tell you is, that on Midsummer Day every one of the 
birds has to go down to the brook and walk in and 
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bathe; and it has been the law for so many, many 
years that no one can remember when it began. They 
like it very much, because they can show off their fine 
feathers, which are just now in full color; and if you 
like to go with me, you will be sure to enjoy it.” 

‘So I will,” said Bevis; and he followed the grass- 
hopper, who hopped so far at every step that he had to 
walk fast to keep up with him. 

They went on in silence a good way, except that the 
grasshopper cried “«S—s” to his friends in the grass 
as he passed, and said good-morning also to a mole, 
who peeped out for a moment. 

“Why don’t you hop straight?” said Bevis pres- 
ently. “It seems to me that you hop first one side 
and then the other, and go in such a zigzag fashion 
it will take us hours to reach the brook.” 

«How very stupid you are!” said the grasshopper. 
“Tf you go straight, of course you can only see just 
what is under your feet; but if you go first this way 
and then that, then you see everything. You are 
nearly as silly as the ants, who never see anything 
beautiful all their lives. Be sure you have nothing to 
do with the ants, Bevis; they are a mean, wretched, 
miserly set, quite contemptible and beneath notice. 
Now, I go everywhere, all round the field, and spend 
my time searching for lovely things; sometimes I find 
flowers, and sometimes the butterflies come down into 
the grass and tell me the news; and I am so fond of 
the sunshine, I sing to it all day long. Tell me, now, 
is there anything so beautiful as the sunshine and the 
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blue sky, and the green grass, and the velvet and blue 
and spotted butterflies, and the trees which cast such a 
pleasant shadow and talk so sweetly, and the brook 
which is always running? I should like to listen to it 
for a thousand years.” 

“TI like you,” said Bevis; “jump into my hand and 
I will carry you.” He held his hand out flat, and in a 
second up sprang the grasshopper and alighted on his 
palm and told him the way to go, and thus they went 
together merrily. 

«¢ Bevis, dear, I do not sing at night; but I always 
go where I can see a star. I slept under a mushroom 
last night, and he told me he was pushing up as fast as 
he could before some one came and picked him to put 
on a gridiron. I do not lay up any store, because I 
know I shall die when the summer ends; and what is 
the use of wealth then? My store and my wealth is 
the sunshine, dear, and the blue sky, and the green 
grass, and the delicious brook who never ceases sing, 
sing, singing all day and night. And all the things 
are fond of me; the grass and the flowers, and the birds 
and the animals — all of them love me.” 

‘] think I shall take you home and put you under 
a glass case on the mantelpiece,” said Bevis. 

Off jumped the grasshopper in a moment, and fell 
so lightly on the grass it did not hurt him in the least, 
though it was as far as if Bevis had tumbled down out 
of the clouds. Bevis tried to catch him, but he jumped 
so nimbly this way and that, and hopped to and fro, and 
lay down in the grass, so that his green coat could not be 
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seen. Bevis now went down to the brook and stood on 
the bank, where it was high, near a bush at the side of 
the drinking place. «“ Ah, dear little Sir Bevis!” whis- 
pered a reed, bending towards him as the wind blew, 
“please do not come any nearer; the bank is steep and 
treacherous, and hollow underneath where the water-rats 
run. So do not lean over after the forget-me-nots — 
they are too far for you. Sit down where you are, behind 
that little bush, and I will tell you all about the bathing. 
The birds come down to bathe every Midsummer Day, 
the goldfinches, and the sparrows, and the blackbirds, 
and the thrushes, and the swallows, and the wrens, and 
the robins, and almost every one of them, except two 
or three, whose great-grandfathers got into disgrace a 
long while ago. The rooks do not come because they 
are thieves, and steal the mussels, nor the crows, who 
are a very bad lot; the swan does not come either, 
unless the brook is muddy after a storm. The swan 
is so tired of seeing himself in the water that he quite 
hates it, and that is the reason he holds his neck so 
high, that he may not see more of himself than he 
can help.” 

Soon the birds came. ‘They were all in their very best 
and brightest feathers, and as the sun shone on them 
and they splashed the water and strutted about, Bevis 
thought he had never seen anything so beautiful. 

They did not all bathe, for some of them were spe- 
cially permitted only to drink instead, but they all came, 
and all in their newest dresses. So bright was the 
goldfinch’s wing, that the lark, though she did not dare ~ 
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speak, had no doubt she rouged. The sparrow, brushed 
and neat, so quiet and subdued in his brown velvet, 
looked quite aristocratic among so much flaunting 
color. As for the blackbird, he had carefully washed 
himself in the spring before he came to bathe in the 
brook, and he glanced round with a bold and defiant 
air, as much as to say: “There is not one of you who 
has so yellow a bill, and so beautiful a black coat as I 
have.” In the bush the bullfinch, who did not care 
much to mix with the crowd, moved restlessly to and 
fro. The robin looked all the time at Bevis, so anxious 
was he for admiration. The wood-pigeon, very con- 
sequential, affected not to see the dove, whom Bevis 
longed to stroke, but could not, as he had promised the 
reed to keep still. 

Bevis looked up into the sky, and there was the hawk, 
almost up among the white clouds, soaring round and 
round, and watching all that was proceeding. Almost 
before he could look down again a shadow went by, and 
a cuckoo flew along very low, just over the drinking 
place. 

“Cuckoo!” he cried, “cuckoo! The goldfinch has 
the prettiest dress;” and off he went. . 

Now the hawk had bribed the cuckoo, who was his 
cousin, to do this, and the cuckoo was not at all unwill- 
ing, for he had an interest himself in keeping the birds 
divided, so he said that although he had made up his 
mind to go on his summer tour, leaving his children to 
be taken care of by the wagtail, he would stop a day or 
two longer to manage this little business. No sooner 
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had the cuckoo said this, than there was a most terrible 
uproar, and all the birds cried out at once. The black- 
bird was so disgusted that he flew straight off, chattering 
all across the field and up the hedge. The bullfinch 
tossed his head, and asked the goldfinch to come up in 
the bush and see which was stronger. The greenfinch 
and the chaffinch shrieked with derision; the wood- 
pigeon turned his back and said “ Pooh!” and went off 
with a clatter. The sparrow flew to tell his mates on 
the house, and you could hear the chatter they made 
about it right down at the brook. But the wren 
screamed loudest of all, and said that the goldfinch 
was a painted impostor, and had not got half so much 
gold as the yellow-hammer. So they were all scattered 
in a minute, and Bevis stood up and hurried homeward. 


THE NEW KING. 


Sir Bevis paid a visit to the squirrel a few weeks 
later and heard the most astonishing news. ‘The treaty 
of peace between Kapchack and Choo Hoo had been 
broken, war had been declared, and in the first great 
battle Choo Hoo and his army had been completely 
annihilated. But a sad fate awaited the victorious 
Kapchack. Returning with his staff from the field of 
his great victory, he had been shot by a farmer as he 
was entering his stronghold in the orchard. The sum- 
mons had gone forth for the election of a new king at 
the pollard tree. 

So Bevis and the squirrel, the hare and the two jays, 
proceeded to the pollard tree; there was no need for 
Bevis to hide now, because he was recognized as a great 
friend of the squirrel’s and the enemy of the weasel. 
A noisy crowd had already collected, which was aug- 
- mented every minute, and there was a good deal of rough 
pushing and loud talking, not unmingled with blows. 
They were all there (except the weasel), the goldfinch, 
the tomtit, the chaffinch, the thrush, the blackbird, the 
missel-thrush, all of them, jays, the alien pigeons, doves, 
wood peckers, the rat, the mouse, the stoat, and the fox. 

As the crowd increased, so did the uproar, till the owl 
appeared at the balcony of his mansion, and the wood 
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pecker called for silence. The owl, when he could get 
a hearing, said they were all to give their opinions and 
say whom they would have for their king. And that 
there might be less confusion he would call upon the 
least of them in size and the youngest in age to speak 
first, and so on upwards to the oldest and biggest. 

«I’m the least!” cried the wren, coming forward with- 
out a moment’s delay, “‘and I think that, after all I have 
seen of the ins and outs of the world, I myself should 
make a very good king.” 

‘¢ Indeed you ’re not the smallest,” said Te-te, the tom- 
tit; “‘I am the smallest. Besides, you are a smuggler. 
Now I, on the contrary, have already rendered great 
services to my country, and I am used to official life.” 

“Yes, you spy!” cried Tchink, the chaffinch ; and all 
the assembly hissed Te-te, till he was obliged to give 
way, as he could not make himself heard. 

“Why not have a queen?” said the goldfinch. “I 
should think you had had enough of kings; now, why 
not have me for queen? I have the richest dress of all.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” said the yellow-hammer, ‘I 
wear cloth of gold myself.” 

“‘ As for that,”’ said the wood pecker, “I myself have 
no little claim on the score of color.” 

‘But you have no such azure as I,” said the king- 
fisher. 

“Such gaudy hues are in the worst possible taste,” 
said the blackbird, “and very vulgar. Now, if I were 
chosen ’’>— 

“Well,” said the thrush, “well, I never heard any- 
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thing equal to the blackbird’s assurance ; he who has 
never held the slightest appointment. Now, my rela- 
tion was ambassador ”’— 

‘© think,” said the dove, “I should be able, if I held 
the position, to conciliate most parties, and make every- 
thing smooth.” 

‘“You’re much too smooth for me,” said Tchink. 
“It’s my belief you’re hand-in-glove with Choo Hoo, 
for all your tender ways — dear me!” 

“If experience,” said Cloctaw, “if experience is of 
any value on a throne, I think I myself ”— 

“Experience!” cried the jay in high disdain, “ what 
is he talking of? Poor Cloctaw has gone past his 
prime ; however, we must make allowance for his in-— 
firmities. You want some one with a decided opinion 
like myself, ladies and gentlemen!” 

“Tf I might speak,” began one of the alien wood- 
pigeons ; but they shouted him down. 

‘“T don’t mean to be left out of this business, I can 
tell you,” said the mole, suddenly thrusting his snout 
up through the ground; “I consider I have been too 
much overlooked. But no election will be valid with- 
out my vote. Now, I can tell you that there’s not a 
fellow living who knows more than I do.” 

_.“Since the throne is vacant,” said the mouse, ‘why 
should not I be nominated ?”’ 

“I do not like the way things have been managed,” 
said the rat; ‘“‘there were too many fine feathers at the 
court of the late king. Fur must have a turn now; 
if I am elected, I shall make somebody who wears fur 
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my prime minister.”’ This was a bold bid for the sup- 
port of all the four-footed creatures, and was not with- 
out its effect. 

“I call that downright bribery,” said the jay. 

«¢ Listen to me a minute,” said Sec, the stoat; but as 
they were now all talking together no one could address 
the assembly. 

After a long time Bevis lost all patience, and held 
up his cannon-stick, and threatened to shoot the next 
one who spoke, which caused a hush. 

«¢ There ’s one thing J want to say,” said Bevis, frown- 
ing, and looking very severe, as he stamped his foot. 
‘¢T have made up my mind on one point. Whoever you 
have for king, you shall not have the weasel, for I will 
shoot him as dead as a nail the first time I see him.” 

“ Hurrah!” cried everybody at once. ‘+ Hurrah for 
little Sir Bevis!” 

“Now,” said Bevis, “I see the owl wants to speak, 
and as he’s the only sensible one among you, just be 
quiet and hear what he’s got to say.” 

At this the owl, immensely delighted, made Sir Bevis 
a profound bow and begged to observe that one thing 
seemed to have escaped the notice of the ladies and 
gentlemen whom he saw around him. It was true they 
were all of noble blood, and many of them could claim 
a descent through countless generations. But they had 
overlooked the fact that, noble as they were, there was 
among them one with still higher claims; one who had 
royal blood in his veins, whose ancestors had been kings, 
and kings of high renown. He alluded to the fox. 
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At this the fox, who had not hitherto spoken, and 
kept rather in the background, modestly bent his head 
and looked the other way. 

“The fox!” cried Tchink ; “impossible — he’s no- 
body.” 

‘Certainly not,” said Te-te ; ““a mere nonentity.” 

“Quite out of the question,” said the goldfinch. 

“Out of the running,” said the hare. 

«¢ Absurd,”’ said the jay; and they all raised a clamor, 
protesting that even to mention the fox was to waste 
the public time. 

‘7 am not so sure of that,’’ muttered Cloctaw. ‘We 
might do worse; I should not object.” But his remark 
was unheeded by all save the fox, whose quick ear 
caught it. 

Again there was a great clamor and uproar, and not 
a word could be heard, and again Bevis had to lift up 
his cannon-stick. Just then Ah Kurroo Khan sent a 
starling to know if they had finished, because Choo 
Hoo had quitted his camp, and his outposts were not 
a mile off. 

‘¢ It seems to me,” said the owl, “ our best course will 
be to stop further discussion, and to put the matter to 
the test of the vote at once. (‘ Hear, hear!’) Do you 
then all stand off a good way, so that no one shall be 
_ afraid to do as he chooses, and then come to me one at 
a time, beginning with the wren (as she spoke first), and 
let each tell me whom he or she votes for, and the reason 
why, and then I will announce the result.” 

So they all stood off a good way, except Sir Bevis, 
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who came closer to the pollard to hear what the voters 
said and to see that all was done fairly. When all was 
ready the owl beckoned to the wren, and the wren flew 
up and whispered: “I vote for the fox because Te-te shall 
not have the crown.” 

Next came Te-te, and he said: “I vote for the fox 
because the wren shall not have it.” 

Then Tchink, who said he voted for the fox so that 
the goldfinch should not have the throne. 

The goldfinch voted for the fox that the yelline 
hammer should not have it, and the yellow-hammer 
because the goldfinch should not succeed. The jay did 
the same because Tchack-tchack should not have it; the 
dove because the pigeon should not have it; the black- 
bird to oust the thrush, and the thrush to stop the 
blackbird; the sparrow to stop the starling, and the 
starling to stop the sparrow; the wood pecker to stop 
the kingfisher, and the kingfisher to stop the wood 
pecker; and so on all through the list, all voting for 
the fox in succession, to checkmate their friends’ ambi- 
tion, down to Cloctaw, who said he voted for the fox 
because he knew he could not get the throne himself, 
and considered the fox better than the others. Lastly, 
the owl, seeing that Reynard had got the election (which 
indeed he had anticipated when he called attention to 
the modest fox), also voted for him. . 

The weasel, having failed to present himself when 
summoned by the wood pecker, was sentenced, with the 
entire approval of the assembly, to lose all his dignities 
and estates; his woods, parks, forests, and all his prop- 
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erty. Meantime, in the copse, preparations were made 
for the coronation of the king, who, having assumed in 
accordance with well-known precedents that all his 
ancestors, whether acknowledged or not, had reigned, 
called himself King Reynard the Hundred and First. 
The procession having been formed, and all the cere- 
monies completed, Bevis banged off his cannon-stick as 
a salute, and the fox, taking the crown, proceeded to 
put it on his head, remarking as he did so that thus 
they might see how when rogues fall out honest folk 
come by their own. 


SIR BEVIS AND THE WIND. 


THE next morning Bevis so teased and worried his 
papa to let him go up to the top of the hill, that he 
consented, on Bevis promising in the most solemn 
manner that he would not go one single inch beyond 
the summit, where there was an ancient earthwork. 
-Beyis promised, and his eyes looked so clear and truth- 
ful, and his cheek so rosy and innocent, and his lips so 
red and pouting, that no one could choose but believe 
him. 

Away he ran thirty yards up the hill at a burst, but 
it soon became so steep he had to stay and climb slowly. 
Five minutes afterwards he began to find it very hard 
work indeed, though it looked so easy from below, and 
stopped to rest. He turned round and looked down; 
he could see over the wagon and the straw-rick, over 
the ash trees in the hedges, over the plain (all yellow 
with stubble), across to the hills on the other side, and 
there, through a gap in them, it seemed as if the land 
suddenly ceased, or dropped down, and beyond was a 
dark blue expanse which ended in the sky where the 
sky came down to touch it. 

By his feet was a rounded boulder-stone, brown and 
smooth ; this he tried to move, but it was so heavy that 
he could but just stirit. But the more difficult a thing 
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was, or the more he was resisted, the more determined 
Bevis always became. He would stamp and shout with 
rage rather than let a thing alone quietly. When he 
did this sometimes Pan, the spaniel, would look at 
him in amazement, and wonder why he did not leave 
it and go on and do something else, as the world was 
so big, and there were very many easy things that could 
be done without any trouble. That was not Bevis’s 
idea, however, at all; he never quitted a thing till 
he had done it. And so he tugged and strained and 
struggled with the stone till he got it out of his bed 
and on the sloping sward. 

Then he pushed and heaved at it, till it began to roll, 
and giving it a final thrust with his foot, away it 
went, at first rumbling and rolling slowly, and then 
faster and with a thumping, till presently it bounded 
and leaped ten yards at a time, and at the bottom of the 
hill sprang over the hedge like a hunter, and did not 
stop till it had gone twenty yards out into the stubble 
towards the straw-rick. Bevis laughed and shouted, 
though a little disappointed that it had not smashed the 
wagon, or at least jumped over it. Then, waving his 
hat, away he went again, now picking up a flint to fling 
as far down as he could, now kicking over a white round 
puff ball—always up, up, till he grew hot, and his 
breath came in quick, deep pants. 

But still as determined as ever, he pushed on, and 
presently stood on the summit, on the edge of the fosse. 
He looked down; the wagon seemed under his feet ; 
the plain, the hills beyond, the blue distant valley on 
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one side, on the other the ridge he had mounted, 
stretched away, and beyond it still more ridges, till he 
could see no further. He went into the fosse, and 
there it seemed so pleasant that he sat down, and in a 
minute lay extended at full length in his favorite posi- 
tion, looking up at the sky. It was bluer than he had 
ever seen it before, and it seemed only just over his 
head ; the grasshoppers called in the grass at his side, 
and he could hear a lark sing, singing far away, but on 
a level with him. First he thought he would talk to 
the grasshopper and catch him; but the grasshopper, 
who had heard of his tricks, stopped singing, and hid in - 
a bunch, so that Bevis could not see him. 

Next he saw a little round hill —a curious little hill 
—not very much higher than his own head, green 
with grass and smooth. This curious little hill greatly 
pleased him; he would like to have it carried down 
into his garden at home; he ran up on the top of it, 
and shouted at the sun, and danced round. A third 
grasshopper called in the grass, and Bevis ran down 
after him, but he, too, was too cunning; then a glossy 
ball of thistledown came up so silently. Bevis did not 
see it till it touched him and lingered a moment lov- 
ingly against his shoulder. Before he could grasp it, 
it was gone. 

A few steps farther and he found a track crossing the 
hill, wagon-ruts in the turf, and ran along it a little 
way — only a little way, for he did not care for any- 
thing straight. Next he saw a mushroom, and gathered 
it, and while hunting about hither and thither for 
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another, came upon some boulder-stones, like the one 
he had hurled down the slope, but very much larger, 
big enough to play hide-and-seek behind. He danced 
round these, — Bevis could not walk, —and after he 
had danced round every one, and peered under and 
climbed over one or two, he discovered that they were 
put in a circle. 

«Somebody ’s been at play here,” thought Bevis; 
and looking round to see who had been placing the 
stones in a ring, he saw a flock of rooks far off in the 
air, even higher up than he was on the hill, wheeling 
about, soaring round with outspread wings and cawing. 
They slipped past each other in and out, tracing a maze, 
and rose up, drifting away slowly as they rose; they 
were so happy, they danced in the sky. Bevis ran 
along the hill in the same direction they were going, 
shouting and waving his hand to them, and they cawed 
to him in return. 
~ When he looked to see where he was, he was now in 
the midst of long mounds or heaps of flints that had 
been dug and stacked; he jumped on them, and off 
‘again, picked up the best for throwing, and flung them 
as far as he could. There was a fir-copse but a little 
distance farther; he went to it, but the trees grew so 
close together he could not go through, so he walked 
round it, and then the ground declined so gently he 
did not notice he was going downhill. At the bottom 
there was a wood of the strangest old twisted oaks he 
had ever seen ; not the least like the oak trees by his 
house at home that he knew so well. 
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These were short, and so very knotty that even the 
trunks, thick as they were, seemed all knots, and the 
limbs were gnarled, and shaggy with gray lichen. He 
threw pieces of dead stick, which he found on the 
ground, up at the acorns, but they were not yet ripe, 
so he wandered on among the oaks, tapping every one 
he passed to see which was hollow, till presently he 
had gone so far he could not see the hills through 
the boughs. | 

But just as he was thinking he would ask a bee to 
show him the way out (for there was not a single bird 
in the wood), he came to a place where the oaks were 
thinner, and the space between them was covered with 
bramble-bushes. Some of the blackberries were ripe, 
and his lips were soon stained with their juice. Passing 
on from bramble-thicket to bramble-thicket, by and by 
he shouted, and danced, and clapped his hands with 
joy, for there were some nuts on a hazel bough, and 
they were ripe, he was sure, for the side towards the 
sun was rosy. He knew that nuts do not get brown 
first, but often turn red towards the south. Out came 
his pocketknife, and with seven tremendous slashes, 
for Bevis could not do anything steadily, off came a 
branch with a crook. He crooked down the bough and 
gathered the nuts ; there were eight on that bough, and 
on the next four, and on the next only two. But there 
was another stole beyond, from which, in a minute, he 
had twenty more, and then, as he could not stay to 
crack them, he crammed them into his pocket and 
ceased to reckon. 
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“© T will take fifty up to the squirrel,” he said to him- 
self, ‘and the nut-crackers, and show him how to do it 
properly with some salt.” So he tugged at the boughs, 
and dragged them down, and went on from stole to 
stole till he had roamed into the depths of the nut-tree 
wood. 

Then, as he stopped a second to step over a little 
streamlet that oozed along at his feet, all at once he 
became aware how still it was. No birds sang, and no 
jay called ; no wood pecker chuckled ; there was not 
even a robin; nor had he seen a rabbit, or a squirrel, or 
a dragon-fly, or any of his friends. Already the outer 
rim of some of the hazel leaves was brown, while the 
centre of the leaf remained green, but there was not 
even the rustle of a leaf as it fell. The larks were not 
here, nor the swallows, nor the rooks ; the streamlet at 
his feet went on without a murmur; and the breeze 
did not come down into the hollow. Except for a bee, 
whose buzz seemed quite loud as he flew by, there was 
not a moying thing. Bevis was alone; he had never 
before been so utterly alone; and he stopped humming 
the old tune the brook had taught him, to listen. 

He lifted his crook and struck the water ; it splashed, 
but in a second it was still again. He flung a dead 
branch into a tree; it cracked as it hit a bough, on 
which the leaves rustled ; then it fell thump and lay 
still and quiet. He stamped on the ground, the grass 
gave no sound. He shouted “ Holloa!” but there was 
no echo. His voice seemed to slip away from him; he 
could not shout so loud as he had been accustomed to. 
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For a minute he liked it; then he began to think it 
was not so pleasant ; then he wanted to get out, but he 
could not see the hill, so he did not know which way 
to go. | 

So he stroked a knotted oak with his hand, smoothing 
it down, and said: ‘ Oak, oak, tell me which way to 
go!” and the oak tried to speak, but there was no 
wind, and he could not, but he dropped just one leaf 
on the right side, and Bevis picked it up, and as he did 
so, a nut-tree bough brushed his cheek. 

He kissed the bough and said: ‘“ Nut-tree bough, 
nut-tree bough, tell me the way to go!” The bough 
could not speak for the same reason that the oak could 
not; but it bent down towards the streamlet. Bevis 
dropped on one knee and lifted up a little water in the 
hollow of his hand and drank it, and asked which way 
to go. | ; 

The stream could not speak because there was no 
stone to splash against, but it sparkled in the sunshine 
(as Bevis had pushed the bough aside), and looked so 
pleasant that he followed it a little way, and then he 
came to an open place with twisted old oaks, gnarled 
and knotted, where a blue butterfly was playing. 

“Show me the way out, you beautiful creature,” 
said Bevis. 

‘So I will, Bevis, dear,” said the butterfly. «I have 
just come from your wagon, and your papa and the 
bailiff have been calling to you, and I think they will 
soon be coming back to look for you. Follow me, my 
darling.” 
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So Bevis followed the little blue butterfly, who 
danced along as straight as it was possible for him 
to go, for he, like Bevis, did not like too much straight- 
ness. Now the oak knew the butterfly was there, and 
that was why he dropped his leaf; and so did the nut- 
tree bough, and that was why he drooped and let the 
sun sparkle on the water, and the stream smiled to 
make Bevis follow him to where the butterfly was play- 
ing. Without pausing anywhere, but just zigzagging 
on, the blue butterfly floated before Bevis, who danced 
after him, the nuts falling from his crammed pockets ; 
knocking every oak as he went with his stick, asking 
them if they knew anything, or had anything to tell 
the people in the copse near his house. The oaks were 
bursting with things to tell him, and messages to send, 
but they could not speak, as there was no breeze in 
the hollow. He whipped the bramble-bushes with his 
crook, but they did not mind him in the least, they 
were so glad to see him. 

He whistled to the butterfly to stop a moment while 
he picked a blackberry ; the butterfly settled on a leaf. 
Then away they went again together till they left the 
wood behind and began to go up the hill. There the 
butterfly grew restless, and could scarce restrain his 
pace for Bevis to keep up, as they were now in the 
sunshine. Bevis raced after as fast as he could go 
uphill, but at the top the butterfly thought he saw a 
friend of his, and telling Bevis that somebody would 
come to him in a minute, away he flew. Bevis looked 
round, but it was all strange and new to him; there 
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were hills all round, but there was no wagon, and no 
old trench or rampart ; nothing but the blue sky and 
the great sun, which did not seem far off. 

While he wondered which way to go, the wind came 
along the ridge, and taking him softly by the ear pushed 
him gently forward and said: ‘ Bevis, my love, I have 
been waiting for you ever so long; why did you not 
come before ?”’ 

«¢ Because you never asked me,” said Bevis. 

“Oh, yes, I did; I asked you twenty times in the 
copse. I beckoned to you out of the great oak, under 
which you went to sleep ; and I whispered to you from 
the fir trees where the squirrel played, but you were so 
busy, dear, so busy with Kapchack, and the war, and 
Choo Hoo, and the court, and all the turmoil, that you 
did not hear me.” 

‘ You should have called louder,” said Bevis. 

“So I did,” said the wind. ‘Don’t you remember I 
whirled the little bough against your window, and rattled 
the casement that night you saw the owl go by?” 

«¢T was so sleepy,” said Bevis, “‘ I did not know what 
you meant; you should have kissed me.” 

“So I did,” said the wind. “I kissed you a hun- 
dred times out in the field, and stroked your hair, but 
you would not take any notice.” 

‘‘T had so much to do,” said Bevis; “ there was the 
weasel and my cannon-stick.” 

“But I wanted you very much,” said the wind, 
‘because I love you, and longed for you to come and 
visit me.”’ 
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‘Well, now I am come,” said Bevis. ‘ But where 
do you live?”’ 

‘© This is where I live, dear,” said the wind. «TI live 
upon the hill; sometimes I go to the sea, and some- 
times to the woods, and sometimes I run through the 
valley ; but I always come back here, and you may 
always be sure of finding me here; and I want you to 
come and romp with me.” 

“J will come,” said Bevis; “I like a romp; but are 
you very rough?” 3 

“Oh, no, dear; not with you!” 

«JT am a great big boy,” said Bevis; “I am eating 
my peck of salt very fast. I shall soon get too big to 
romp with you. How old are you, you jolly wind?” 

The wind laughed and said: “I am older than all 
the very old things. I am as old as the brook.” 

*¢ But the brook is very old,” said Bevis. “He told 
me he was older than the hills, so I do not think you 
are as old as he is.” 

“Yes I am,” said the wind; “he was always my 
playfellow; we were children together.” 

«If you are so very, very old,” said Bevis, ‘it is no 
use your trying to romp with me, because I am very 
strong; I can carry my papa’s gun on my shoulder, 
and I can run very fast; do you know, the stupid old 
bailiff can’t catch me? I can go round the ricks 
quicker than he can.” 

“T can run quickly,” said the wind. 

‘But not so quickly as I,” said Bevis; “now see 
if you can catch me.” 
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Away he ran, and for a moment he left the wind 
behind; but the wind blew a little faster and overtook 
him, and they raced along together like two wild things 
till Bevis began to pant. Then down he sat on the 
turf and kicked up his heels and shouted, and the wind 
fanned his cheek and cooled him and kissed his lips and 
stroked his hair, and caressed him and played with him, 
till up he jumped again and danced along, the wind 
always pushing him gently. | ‘ 

‘You are a jolly old wind,” said Bevis; “I like you 
very much; but you must tell me a story, else we shall 
quarrel. I’m sure we shall.” 

“T will try,” said the wind; “but I have forgotten 
all my stories, because the people never come to listen 
to me now.” 

« Why don’t they come?” said Bevis. 

“¢ They are too busy,” said the wind, sighing; ‘“ they 
are so very, very busy, just like you were with Kap- 
chack and his treasure and the war, and all the rest of 
the business; they have so much to do, they have quite 
forsaken me.” 

“¢T will come to you,” said Bevis; ‘do not be sorry. 
I will come and play with you.” 

“Yes, do,” said the wind; ‘and drink me, dear, as 
much as ever youcan. I shall make you strong. Now 
drink me.” 

Bevis stood still and drew in a long, long breath, 
drinking the wind till his chest was full and his 
heart beat quicker. Then he jumped and danced 
and shouted. 
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“There,” said the wind; “see how jolly I have 
made you. It was I who made you dance and sing 
and run along the hill just now. Come up here, my 
darling Sir Bevis, and drink me as often as ever you 
can; and the more you drink of me, the happier you 
will be and the longer you will live. And people will 
look at you and say: ‘ How jolly he looks! Is he not 
nice? I wish I was like him.’ And presently they 
will say: ‘Where does he learn all these things?’ 

“For you must know, Bevis, my dear, that although 
I have forgotten my stories, yet they are all still there 
in my mind, and by and by, if you keep on drinking 
me, I shall tell you all of them and nobody will know 
how you learn it all. For I know more than the brook, 
because, you see, I travel about everywhere; and I 
know more than the trees; indeed, all they know I 
taught them myself. The sun is always telling me 
everything, and the stars whisper to me at night; the 
ocean roars at me; the earth whispers to me; just you 
lie down, Bevis, love, upon the ground and listen.” 

So Bevis lay down on the grass and heard the wind 
whispering in the tufts and bunches; and the earth 
under him answered and asked the wind to stay and 
talk. But the wind said: “I have got Bevis to-day. 
Come on, Bevis!” and Bevis stood up and walked along. 

‘¢ Besides all these things,” said the wind, “I can 
remember everything that ever was. There never was 
anything that I cannot remember; and my mind is so 
clear that if you will but come up here and drink me, 
you will understand everything.” 
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« Well, then,” said Bevis, *‘I will drink you — there, 
I have just had such a lot of you: now tell me this 
instant why the sun is up there, and is he very hot if 
you touch him, and which way does he go when he 
sinks beyond the wood, and who lives up there, and 
are they nice people, and who painted the sky?” 

The wind laughed aloud and said: «“ Bevis, my 
darling, you have not drunk half enough of me yet, 
else you would never ask such silly questions as that. 
Why, those are like the silly questions the people ask 
who live in the houses of the cities and never feel me, 
or taste me, or speak to me. And I have seen them 
looking through long tubes ” — 

“TI know,” said Bevis; “they are telescopes, and 
you look at the sun and the stars, and they tell you 
all about them.” 

“Pooh!” said the wind; “don’t you believe such 
stuff and rubbish, my pet. How can they know any- 
thing about the sun who are never out in the sunshine, 
and never come up on the hills or go into the wood? 
How can they know anything about the stars who 
never stopped on the hills or on the sea all night? 
How can they know anything of such things who are 
shut up in houses, dear, where I cannot come in? 

“« Bevis, my love, if you want to know all about the 
sun and the stars and everything, make haste and 
come to me and I will tell you, dear. In the morn- 
ing, dear, get up as quickly as you can and drink 
me as I come down from the hill. In the day, go 
up on the hill, dear, and drink me again, and stay 
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there if you can till the stars shine out, and drink 
still more of me. 

« And by and by you will understand all about the 
sun, and the moon, and the stars, and the earth, which is 
so beautiful, Bevis. It is so beautiful, you can hardly 
believe how beautiful it is. Do not listen, dear, not 
for one moment, to the stuff and rubbish they tell you 
down there in the houses where they will not let me 
come. If they say the earth is not beautiful, tell them 
they do not speak the truth. But it is not their fault, 
for they have never seen it; and as they. have never 
drunk me, their eyes are closed and their ears shut up 
tight. But every evening, dear, before you get into 
bed, do you go to your window — the same as you did 
the evening the owl went by —and lift the curtain and 
look up at the sky, and I shall be somewhere about, or 
else I shall be quiet in order that there may be no 
clouds, so that you may see the stars. In the morning, 
as I said before, rush out and drink me up. 

«The more you drink of me, the more you will want, 
and the more I shall love you. Come up to me upon 
the hills, and your heart will never be heavy, but your 
eyes will be bright and your step quick, and you will 
sing and shout”? — 

“So I will,” said Bevis; “I will shout. MHolloa!” 
and he ran up on to the top of the little round hill, to 
which they had now returned, and danced about on it 
as wild as could be. 

«Dance away, dear,” said the wind, much delighted. 
«« Everybody dances who drinks me. 
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“Iam always here, day and night, winter and sum- 
mer. Drink me as much as you will, you cannot drink 
me away; there is always just as much of me left. 

«Come, dear, let us race on again.” So the two 
went on and came to a hawthorn-bush, and Bevis, full 
of mischief always, tried to slip away from the wind 
round the bush, but the wind laughed and caught 
him. 

A little farther and they came to the old camp. 
Bevis went down into the trench and he and the 
wind raced round along it as fast as ever they could 
go, till presently he ran up out of it on the hill, and 
there was the wagon underneath him, with the load 
well piled up now. ‘There was the plain, yellow with 
stubble; the hills beyond it and the blue valley, just 
the same as he had left it. 

As Bevis stood and looked down, the wind caressed 
him and said: ‘‘ Good-bye, darling; I am going yonder, 
straight across to the blue valley and the blue sky, 
where they meet; but I shall be back again when you 
come next time. Now remember, my dear, to drink 
me; come up here and drink me.” 

«Shall you be here?” said Bevis; “are you quite 
sure you will be here?” 

“Yes,” said the wind; “I shall be quite certain to 
be here; I promise you, love, I will never go quite 
away. Promise me faithfully, too, that you will come 
up and drink me, and shout and race and be happy.” 

“TI promise,” said Bevis, beginning to go down the 
hill; “ good-bye, jolly old wind.” 
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«Good-bye, dearest,” whispered the wind as he went 
across out towards the valley. As Bevis went down 
‘the hill, a blue harebell, who had been singing farewell 
to summer all the morning, called to him and asked 
him to gather her and carry her home, as she would 
rather go with him than stay, now autumn was near. 

Bevis gathered the harebell and ran with the flower 
in his hand down the hill, and as he ran the wild 
thyme kissed his feet and said: ‘“*Come again, Bevis, 
come again.” 
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